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British Labor and the Dole 
(5 BRITAIN’S return to the gold 


standard seems to have blinded American 
eyes to the truth that the chief foreign 
creditor of the United States is in a difficult position. 
British credit is, of course, better than ever since 
the resumption of gold payments; but her social and 
industrial condition has grown steadily worse. 
Labor, highly organized in both trades, threatens 
coal and railroad strikes. With unemployment still 
dismally rife, strikes seem economically unjustified 
at this time, and even in labor circles, one strong 
group of leaders stands for peace. This group asserts 
that high costs of production are to blame for the 
existing stagnation. France, Belgium, and Germany 
are underselling Britain on coal and steel in the 
world’s markets. Labor pacifists doubt the wisdom 
of insisting upon a renewal of the existing contracts. 
There is no doubt that British coal wages are too 
high to let that all-important item of British trade 
move freely around the world. For the past six 
months each ton of coal shipped abroad has cost 
someone in the coal trade a loss of more than a 
shilling a ton. The seven-hour day, high transport 


charges on land and sea, and high taxation all come 
in for their share of responsibility for this condition. 
No doubt, the British with their genius for com- 
promise will worry through this crisis; but in the 
long run, they will have to carry through certain 
drastic reforms before they can hope to reéstablish 
their industrial position. 

First of all, they will have to eliminate the dole 
or at least reduce it to the point where it does not 
encourage a man to avoid steady employment. The 
dole not only absorbs revenue but, as established 
and administered, it retards wealth production. It 
is an economic liability in another sense; it helps the 
unions to maintain their control of organized trades. 
Tue INDEPENDENT believes in labor unions; but we 
are sure that national prosperity in a country 
dependent upon foreign markets is not compatible 
with the dole, the seven-hour day, short production, 
and a direct labor grip on government. This combi- 
nation is too strong for trade and will eventually 
prove too strong for wages. 

That the British have funded their debt and 
reéstablished the gold standard in the face of such 
discouraging industrial conditions are proof of their 
extraordinary courage and ability. But their islands 
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are not economically self-sufficient, their empire 1s 
not easy to exploit, and debt payments must be 
wrung from trade. The British case would be helped 
materially by a reduction of tariffs here and else- 
where; but in the meantime, British industry is 
getting deeper into the hole financially, and British 
labor is deteriorating both in the will to work and 
in its political aims. As a first step, a major operation 
on the dole is needed; but even the Unionists seem 
afraid of it, probably because they think an attack 
would bring the Labor party back into power. Yet 
there must be millions of British laborers who know 
that the dole is one of the heaviest weights which 
hold their country down to low standards of living 
and a most uncertain near future. 


Impatience and Common Sense 


ITH his usual vigor, Senator Borah has 

spoken his mind with regard to the atti- 
tude of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
China during the present crisis. The Chamber is 
“‘a part of the imperialistic combine which would 
oppress and exploit the Chinese people and charge 
the result of their offenses to someone else,” he 
says, and threatens to “disclose a condition of 
affairs exceedingly distasteful to the American 
Chamber of Commerce.” The outburst will be 
received with little pleasure in America, and it is 
somewhat doubtful if the remarks of the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will 
make affairs easier for Americans in China. 

We are inclined to agree with Senator Borah in 
favoring a withdrawal of extraterritorial rights in 
China as soon as the move is practicable. It is a 
position to which our Government is committed 
and one which follows our general policy of self- 
determination for weaker powers. But in this: case, 
as in others, idealism must be subordinated to com- 
mon sense, a point which the impatient Senator from 
Idaho is too often prone to neglect. 

For China’s Government is too unstable to admit 
of the foreign powers’ immediately withdrawing the 
safeguards which they have built up around their 
huge economic interests. It is too much to hope that 
these safeguards, which lie largely in foreign ad- 
ministered courts, always work to the interests of 
the Chinese. Often, no doubt, they aggravate condi- 
tions and pave the way for such disorders as these 
which are troubling the country today. But in the 
imperfect vision of the moment, they give a make- 
shift justice which is undoubtedly of a higher order 
than Chinese courts might be expected to deal out. 

The swan song of China’s foreign domination may 
be heard in the present outbreaks, but until the 
country offers adequate guarantees of protection to 
foreign interests, the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions must continue. The fault lies in procrastina- 
tion. The commission authorized by the Washington 


Conference to discuss withdrawal of extraterritorial 
rights in China has delayed its investigations for too 
long a time. Not in strident cries of “imperialism” 
is the remedy of the situation to be found, but in 
conference seeking to adjust a situation which 
works an injustice upon a sovereign state. 


The A. P. P. P. P. A. 


OU have to hand it to Mr. William H. Ander- 

son, formerly head of the New York State Anti- 
Saloon League and now on parole after serving a 
fair portion of his jail sentences for forgery and 
financial legerdemain. In fact, if you are a benevolent 
person and wish to support Mr. Anderson’s new 
organization, the American Prohibition Protestant 
Patriotic Protective Alliance, you will have to hand 
it to Mr. Anderson personally. The A. P. P. P. P. A., 
which combines the principles of the Anti-Saloon 
League and the amiable exclusiveness of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, is beautifully endowed with a complete 
absence of organization. There will be:no books, no 
records, no officers, no minutes, nothing at all which 
can be investigated or carried into court. Contribu- 
tions to the cause will be considered as personal 
gifts to William H. Anderson for which he will be 
accountable to no one. 

In reading of this interesting opportunity for 
benevolence, one is reminded of the old story of the 
president of a bank in the Southwest who addressed 
a meeting of depositors and other creditors and told 
them that it was most unfortunate that the bank 
had no assets to set off against its liabilities. As he 
spoke, he noticed with some disquiet an aged man 
with drooping mustaches sitting in the rear of the 
room who was quietly but efficiently whetting his 
knife on the leg of his boot. As the president finished 
his brief, businesslike statement, the aged man rose 
and said: “Gentlemen, when we get down to cutting 
up his body fo’ sooveneers, f want to speak fo’ jus’ a 
little po’tion of his gall.” 


When Earth and Nerves Crack 


HEN the solid earth rolls and shakes beneath 

one’s feet, when mountains lunge forward and 
buildings built of steel and stone crumble like houses 
of cards, one’s ultimate faith in the sanity of the 
physical universe crumbles, too. The horror of an 
earthquake lies not only in the devastation, in the 
loss of life and treasure, in the fire and flood which 
follow, but also in the brutal assault on the morale 
of individuals. In one thing we have always trusted: 
hurricanes might tear the air and storms overwhelm 
the sea; the lightning with wild caprice might strike 
down steeples or horses in the fields; hail, blizzards, 
tornadoes — all these we accepted as the accidents 
of nature, but always we knew that beneath our feet 
lay solid earth, the one reliable, the one utterly sane 
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material in our wild universe. And when that last 
earthly confidence is torn suddenly to pieces, noth- 
ing is left for distracted men but faith in that un- 
seen Power whose dwelling is not in this world. 

The series of earthquakes which have lightly 
shaken northeastern Canada and New England, the 
severe shock in Montana, and the destructive earth- 
quake in Santa Barbara have caused many to think 
on this strange, disquieting phenomenon. So far, no 
catastrophic earthquake has occurred, and it may 
well be that none will occur in this cycle of readjust- 
ment of the earth’s surface. So far, the morale has 
held firm. Santa Barbara will be rebuilt; her ‘“‘lead- 
ing citizens” have spoken with that resilient courage 
which Americans show in moments that might 
tempt them to despair. But a more than academic 
interest and prudence prompt us to study both the 
phenomena of earthquakes and the methods to be 
used to offset their consequences. The forces to com- 
bat fire and flood should be mobilized in those cities 
where even slight earthquakes have occurred and 
such measures taken as can be taken to meet an 
emergency which may or may not occur. 

THE INDEPENDENT has been gathering authorita- 
tive data on these subjects for some time and will 
soon publish a series of articles on the earthquake 
hazard and the best-known methods of meeting and 
discounting it. There is no desire to be sensational 
or alarmist behind the publication of thesearticles. 
The hazard exists; it is not a great one in most sec- 
tions of this country, but where an earthquake may 
occur foresight is definitely preferable to the vain 
wisdom of hindsight and unpreparedness. 


Rumblings on the Blue Sea 


HE Mediterranean has seen two “revolutions” 

in the past week. Neither corresponds to our 
commonly accepted idea of a revolution. Greece 
merely staged a bloodless coup d’état, substituting 
one set of officials for another, while Italy entered 
upon a “legislative revolution” whose effects may be 
as far-reaching as any upheaval since the unification 
of that nation. 

The Greek coup d’état has no other than domestic 
significance. Built on a groundwork of general 
discontent with the inefficiency of the previous 
Government, it was carried through by ambitious 
and selfish leaders. The new Government, with an 
even stronger military complexion than its prede- 
cessor, makes promises of administrative reform, 
economy, and better handling of the important 
refugee problems. The character of its leader, 
General Pangalos, offers little hope of a stronger 
régime for an unhappy nation: a nation making 
another effort toward stability in spite of being a 
republic not yet ready for democratic government. 

The Italian revolution appears to be Mussolini’s 
supreme effort to make Italy permanently safe for 


Fascism. The Chamber which he dominates has 
passed laws putting amazing administrative powers 
in the hands of the ministry and making legal the 
expulsion of all civil servants unwilling to support 
Fascism. Likewise, the freedom of the press is to be 
“legally” curtailed. As yet, the Senate has not 
passed on these laws, but Mussolini has threatened 
“very grave consequences” if his program is not 
carried out. It undoubtedly will be voted, and the 
result should be the most complete legalized 
despotism the modern civilized world has seen. 
Perhaps we are wrong to judge this development 
from Anglo-Saxon standards, and perhaps the 
strong arm may bring Italy greater happiness than 
liberalism, but at this distance the dictatorship of 
Fascism has little more to recommend it than the 
dictatorship of Bolshevism. 


Publicity Hounds 


HAE indeed, were newspaper paragraphers 
when the assignment was given to them to 
write up the recent unhappy attempt of Mr. F. Kig- 
ger of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to outbite his bull- 
dog, Buzz. They recalled with pleasing unanimity 
the dictum of Charles A. Dana: “If a dog bites a 
man, that’s not news. But if a man bites a dog, that’s 
news.” Mr. Kigger’s plucky but injudicious effort 
was distinctly news. He did the thing in style, even 
getting down on all fours and barking and growling 
before delivering his unique bite on the back of his 
faithful canine friend. That patient animal, who had 
listened to the “Woof! Woof!” of its owner with 
polite boredom, seemed to feel that the game had 
progressed beyond the limits of good taste and re- 
torted to Mr. Kigger’s mumblings with a brisk 
efficiency demonstrated in the twenty-five stitches 
required to sew up the evidences of his repartee. 

Mr. Dana was amply justified, and Mr. Kigger 
may solace himself with the reflection that at the 
cost of a few superficial wounds he has broken 
into the front pages of his country’s newspapers 
more thoroughly than if he had employed the cost- 
liest press agent. Doubtless, we shall see an epidemic 
of dog-biting in Hollywood, Broadway, and New- 
port. The method is much surer and swifter than 
losing a rope of pearls. 


Heckling the Bugbear of Business 


[* these dull days for political correspondents, 
students of government have focused their 
attention on the Federal Trade Commission. Long 
articles on the merits or faults of this body find 
ample space in the press because, for the moment, 
things affecting business hold the center of the stage, 
and the Federal Trade Commission is the one 
bureau in Washington that most interests business. 
That the interest is largely confined to hate, even 
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loathing, is immaterial. Business has always hated 
and has steadily determined to throttle the Commis- 
sion. Because of the change in control, due to the 
appointment of Commissioner Humphreys, it is 
succeeding rapidly, and the process is receiving full 
attention from the press and public. 

The primary function of the Federal Trade 
Commission was to investigate and prosecute unfair 
practices in the conduct of business. Stimulated by 
countless resolutions in the two branches of Con- 
gress, — resolutions often introduced for personal or 
political gain, —it had become an inquisitorial, 
bureaucratic bugbear which did infinitely more 
harm than it did good in policing the business 
ethics of the nation. The only practical limitation of 
its activities was the lack of personnel and appro- 
priations. Demand on its services ranged from an 
investigation of the misuse of the word “federal” 
in the marketing of a brand of merchandise or a 
bond to an investigation of the conduct of agricul- 
ture in general. Here and there, it made studies of 
unfair practices in price fixing, undercutting, estab- 
lishing monopolies, and in some notorious cases, it 
was instrumental in preventing or prosecuting 
“combinations in restraint of trade.” 

It would not hurt our feelings if the present 
tendency of the commissioners to curb, themselves, 
the activities of the Commission led to its 
complete abolition as threatened by Senators 
Borah and Norris. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and the Clayton Act would still remain on the 
books and the Department of Justice would still 
be invoked to enforce them. The last ten years has 
shown an extraordinary advance in business ethics 
and business responsibility. That advance should 
receive full recognition from the Government in the 
removal of the irritating and often harmful inter- 
ference of the Trade Commission nurse, no matter 
how useful she may have been as a mentor before 
big business had grown its wisdom teeth. 


A Note on Traffic 


N the New York City traffic code for motorists, 
Instruction 20 reads as follows: “Pedestrians 
have a right on the street and highway; recognize 
that right.” Instruction g, for pedestrians, reads 
thus: “Roadways are intended for vehicles, side- 
walks and crosswalks for pedestrians.”” The two 
sentences sum up a score of traffic codes. Legally, 
there seems to be a conflict of rights. Practically, 
except where a traffic policeman is actually func- 
tioning, it is a conflict of strength and agility. The 
issue is determined by the fact that the pedestrian 
is relatively small, slow-moving, and soft-shelled, 
whereas the motorist, in his car, is relatively large, 
swift, and hard-shelled. He gets a right of way by 
compelling it. He invokes a law of the jungle. The 
essential spirit of modern traffic is barbaric. Our 


streets and highways are ten thousand years behind 
our concert halls, theatres and laboratories. The 
problem is not to regulate traffic but to civilize it. 


Mr. Coolidge Won’t Be There 


R. HIRAM WESLEY EVANS, who aban- 
doned pulling teeth in Dallas for the far more 
lucrative occupation of extracting ten dollars each 
from white, Protestant Nordics — in short, Imperial 
Wizard Evans of the Invisible Empire — is said to 
be contemplating an invitation to the President to 
rush back to Washington next month and review 
the parade of the Ku-Klux Klan in that city. Mr. 
Coolidge, it is represented, graced a parade of a 
Catholic organization last year, and if Rome thus 
received recognition, why not that other great re- 
ligious capital, Atlanta? 

This logic, even as interpreted by the frantically 
unsympathetic correspondent of the New York 
World, is as sound as most political logic. But the 
Klansmen, like the late Emperor and General Staff 
of Germany, suffer from a fatal inability to under- 
stand the logic of other people. The Klan is not just 
another religious or fraternal organization. Its 
primary objects, as revealed in practice, are not so 
much to advance the interest of its membership as to 
make life difficult for those not eligible to member- 
ship. And these latter may include a half or a third 
of those who voted for Mr. Coolidge a year ago. 

But there is another reason why no sagacious 
national politician will go out of his way to do 
homage to the painless extractor from Dallas. There 
is every reason to believe that the Klan is a plucked 
goose. Like the Native Americans, the Know 
Nothings, and the A. P. A., it rose and sank on a 
passing wave of hysteria. It seemed to offer, for a 
time, a glorious compensation for every Nordic who 
happened to be suffering from an inferiority complex. 
He had but to don the sacramental nightie and he 
became omnipotent; he was again a Norse raider 
descending in his blond might upon the lesser 
peoples; and he could recapture the fond delusion 
that just as man is the climax of animal creation, soa 
Klansman was the climax of human creation. Thus, 
the agony of being outbargained by a Hebraic 
haberdasher, outfarmed by a negro graduate of 
Tuskegee, or jostled in a street car by a grimy hod- 
carrier from Calabria was partially atoned for. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Evans and his cohorts, re- 
ligious and even racial cleavages, except where 
color enters in, are not permanently important in 
America. They will serve for an occasional emotional 
outburst, but they are not what we commonly live 
by—they are not business, or baseball, or movies. 
And so they disintegrate and fade, and when Dr. 
Evans comes marching up the avenue, the discreet 
officeholder, be he President or merely Congress- 
man, will do well not to take off his hat. 
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Am having a fine time inthe city. Wish you were here. Every night I sleep out in the open air on my 


sleeping porch. — Yours, Bill. 





Dear Bob— 
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General Pangalos and the Greek Revolution 
By William Jourdan Rapp 


S aresult of the successful coup d’ état of June 25, 
A the fortunes of Greece are today controlled 
by General Pangalos. It is difficult to im- 
agine them in more dangerous or less worthy hands. 
An inordinately ambitious schemer, he has after 
years of intrigue succeeded in making himself the 
head of the Greek state. His rise to power will greatly 
increase the danger of disorder in the Balkans and is 
sure to stir up again the bitter internal political 
quarrels which Greece was ‘beginning to forget. 
Pangalos first came into prominence as chief of 
staff of the Greek army in Asia Minor. He held this 
post from the Greeks’ entry into Smyrna in May, 
1919, till the elections of November, 1920, in which 
Venizelos was defeated and the Royalists came 
back into power. With the defeat by the Turks of 
the Greek army in 1922, Pangalos became one of the 
leaders of the revolution of September, 1922, which 
banished King Constantine and executed five of the 
Royalist ministers. These executions were a great 
political blunder as they embittered the struggle 
between Royalists (Constantinists) and Liberals 
(Venizelists) to such an extent that reconciliation 
seemed forever impossible. The heads of the revolu- 
tionary government were ready to commute the 
death sentence to life imprisonment, but Pangalos 
threatened a counter-revolution if the death sentence 
was not carried out. 


E then became military governor of Macedonia 
and Thrace as well as commander in chief of 
the army of the Maritza. An energetic and capable 
soldier, he succeeded in organizing from the demoral- 
ized remnants of the defeated Asia Minor forces a 
well-equipped and trained army with an excellent 
morale. Feeling his troops to be completely loyal to 
himself and ready to follow wherever he led, he 
decided to attack the Turks suddenly in an attempt 
to capture Constantinople. Such a program was 
entirely opposed to that of the government, and 
also of Venizelos who was representing Greece at 
Lausanne. 

These men desired peace with Turkey so Greece 
could employ all her energy and resources in taking 
care of the hordes of refugees who had overrun the 
country. Pangalos threatened a coup d’état unless 
the government fell in with his plans, whereupon 
Premier Gonatas sent an emissary to Saloniki to 
secretly undermine the allegiance of the army offi- 
cers to their rebellious commander. The mission was 
successful, and when Pangalos endeavored to make 
his coup he found the army was not with him and 
was compelled to resign. 


But failure in no way discouraged him. He kept 
up his intrigues, and luck favored him. In October, 
1923, with the support of the chief of the Royalists, a 
counter-revolution was instituted against the rev- 
olutionary government of Colonel Plastiras and 
Premier Gonatas. Pangalos was called to head the 
loyal troops, and, in a campaign lasting only a few 
days, he was able to defeat the counter-revolutionary 
forces. 

Giving up his command, Pangalos now devoted 
himself to electioneering in Macedonia for the 
Republican party of which he was the most bellicose 
leader. The elections took place in December, 1923, 
and as they were boycotted by the Royalists, a 
majority with Republican tendencies was elected. 
Immediately, Pangalos demanded the abdication of 
the king and the proclamation of a republic. Plas- 
tiras and Gonatas were opposed to him, but Panga- 
los securely controlled the army this time. A 
compromise was finally agreed upon and King 
George invited to go on a vacation until the ques- 
tion of the régime was definitely settled. On March 
13, 1924, the army, under the inspiration of Panga- 
los, forced the proclamation of the republic, bringing 
to an end three months’ efforts on the part of 
Venizelos to reconcile the warring political factions. 
The Republicans took over the government, Pan- 
galos first having the portfolio of Minister of Public 
Safety, and later that of Minister of War. 


__iienbectege is a jingoist of the worst sort. His 
exaggerated nationalism and violent republi- 
canism are merely demagogic instruments of his 
ambition. He fiercely attacked every effort of the 
governments which ruled Greece after the ministry 
of which he was a member was forced out in June, 
1924, to be conciliatory toward Turkey, Bulgaria, 
and Serbia. The understanding arrived at with 
Turkey regarding the disputed points in the Inter- 
migration Pact and the attempt to come to a 
friendly agreement with Serbia were both pro- 
claimed by Pangalos to represent an abandonment 
of national rights and a capitulation to the enemy. 

How long Pangalos will succeed in maintaining 
himself in power is difficult to say. It is doubtful, 
however, if his supremacy will be of long duration. 
He has little of that personal magnetism which has 
spelled success for so many military dictators. One 
can only hope that he will fall before managing to 
embroil Greece with all her neighbors and to stir 
again the political hatreds which have divided 
Greece for a decade and brought untold misery 
upon her. 
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Greece’s Bloodless 
Coup d’Etat 


Unrest in the Balkans is proverbial, but 
seldom does it result in a ‘“‘revolution” as 
orderly as that engineered by General Pangalos 
on June 25. There was plenty of noise, but the 
shots were only blank cartridges, and the prompt 
capitulation of the Michalakopoulos Government 
saved any bloodshed. General Pangalos has 
formed a new Cabinet headed by himself. 
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General Pangalos, 
Greece’s new Pre- 
mier, who promises 
an administration of 
‘equality, serenity, 
and justice” 


An excited throng 
surrounding the Col- 
umns of the Temple 
of Jupiter at Athens 





A group of revolutionary leaders, including former Premier Gonatas and 
Colonel Plastiras (at left). Below, troops concentrating in Constitution 
Square to acclaim the republic 
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On December 20, 1923, General 
Pangalos proclaimed the Greek Re- 
public. On March 25, 1924, the 
Constituent Assembly officially ac- 
claimed the republic with Admiral 
Paul Coundouriotis (below) as pro- 
visional President. Since that time, 
General Pangalos claims the course 
of government has not been run- exist 
ning smoothly, particularly since State 
the Michalakopoulos administration be « 
took office last October. 
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The Royal Palace from which King George and 
Queen Elizabeth were expelled when the republic 
was declared 
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M. Papanastasiou first attempted to form a government 
after the Pangalos coup d'état. Disagreement with General 
Pangalos brought about the latter’s determination to head 
the Government himself. The populations of Athens and 
Saloniki, principal centers of the revolution, seemed 
apathetic, though the Pangalos manifesto declared that 
in expelling Premier Michalakopoulos (right) and the 
Government he was carrying out the wishes of the people. 
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INCE about the 
S turn of the century 
there has come into 
existence in the United 
States what may almost 
be described as a new 
species of business enter- 
prise — the benevolent 
corporation. Its purpose 
and its method were well 


Knights-Errant, Inc. 


I. The Rockefellers 
By Robert L. Duffus 


During the past quarter century, no development 
of American life has been more significant than 
the rise of the benevolent foundation. Made possi- 
ble by the philanthropy of American millionaires, 
its benefactions have stretched out to touch the 
alien peoples of many lands. Robert L. Duffus, 
in the accompanying article, makes the first of 
a series of four careful observations presenting 

the important phases of the movement. 


To say this is not to 
lavish extravagant praise 
either upon the givers of 
the endowments or upon 
those who administer 
them. The foundation 
movement has brought 
forth genius and heroism, 
but its chief effectiveness 
lies in the fact that it has 





indicated in a statement 

made at the time of the incorporation of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation by Mr. Starr J. Murphy. “In a 
business enterprise,” said Mr. Murphy, “Mr. 
Rockefeller desires to get dividends upon his capital. 
In a philanthropic enterprise he desires to get divi- 
dends payable, not in money, but in the welfare of 
humanity.” 

There have been benevolences before, as a thou- 
sand hospitals, schools, monasteries, foundling 
homes, and asylums, some of them hundreds of 
years old, testify. When Henry VIII came to the 
throne, more than a third of the wealth of England 
is said to have been tied up in this way, mostly, of 
course, under religious control. With the develop- 
ment of the humanitarian impulse during the Nine- 
teenth Century, secular endowments for charitable 
purposes became common. One may still find in a 
list of contemporary foundations the White-Wil- 
liams Fund, established in 1800 to maintain a home 
for ‘‘unhappy females who . . . are desirous of re- 
turning to a life of rectitude.” Repentant Magda- 
lenes, stranded mariners, penniless scholars, and 
even homeless cats and dogs have long been the 
recipients of charitable doles. 


HE modern foundations grew out of attempts to 

apply business principles to this ancient practice 
of almsgiving. Those who created them have done 
an entirely novel thing. They have overstepped 
political, religious, and racial boundaries and as- 
sailed the human problem for the first time in 
history in a manner both undogmatic and disinter- 
ested. Without being either governmental or popular, 
they have made themselves, in many ways, more 
significant than any governmental policy or any 
democratic movement. They have become, in theory 
and tosomeextent in practice, the cutting edge of civi- 
lization. They represent more nearly than any other 
institutions in the world the aristocracy of knowledge. 
They are a Twentieth Century knight-errantry. 


relieved its agents of two 
limitations customarily imposed upon the well- 
meaning individual in society. It has removed them 
from the immediate necessity either of doing work 
which will be economically productive or of winning 
the votes of the democratic mass. It has made them 
an uncloistered university — or, as the Rockefeller 
Foundation was once described, “‘a sort of univer- 
sity of human need.” It has enabled them to unite, for 
the elimination of malaria or illiteracy, the technique 
of the laboratory and of the profit-seeking business 
enterprise. It is possible, indeed, that they foreshadow 
the business enterprises of the Utopian future. 


HE Sage Foundation listed, in 1924, sixty-six 

funds and foundations, all but five of them 
active, besides fifty-one “community trusts,” and 
this counts, singly, each of the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie organizations. The country’s endowed 
philanthropies have been estimated to amount to 
about one per cent of the national wealth — a small 
sum as we look at money in these post-bellum days, 
and smaller still if we consider that part of it which 
is applied strictly to benevolent foundations of the 
modern sort. But these dollars are perhaps the most 
influential dollars in the world, with a social in- 
fluence which many billions of industrial capital or 
national debt would not suffice to balance. For they 
are being directed by some of the shrewdest execu- 
tive minds alive to effect supremely important and 
critical changes in the life of all humanity. They 
are the nearest we have'come to conscious and pur- 
poseful evolution. With no political force behind 
them, they yet represent a power in excess of that 
ever held by any monarch or legislature. 

This conception was perhaps first formulated by 
Mr. Rockefeller and his advisers, though Mr. 
Carnegie was certainly a close second. It is asso- 
ciated with the names of such men as Frederick T. 
Gates, Wallace Buttrick, Wickliffe Rose, and George 
E. Vincent — to mention only a few of many 
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distinguished names. Mr. Rockefeller had been giv- 
ing abundantly from the beginning of his career. 
As his means grew so did the problem of giving 
wisely. At the time of the organization of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, he was receiving from four hun- 
dred to five hundred begging letters daily from all 
parts of the world with requests ranging all the way 
from a petition for a set of false teeth to a modest 
demand for a hundred million dollars. “It is easy 
to do harm in giving money,” was Mr. Rockefeller’s 
conclusion. “After following the usual haphazard 
way of giving as appeals were presented I was, in 
1890, forced by actual physical necessity to organize 
and plan a system of philanthropic endeavor on as 
distinct lines of progress as 
had been used in our busi- 
ness affairs.” 

This, it should be borne in 
mind, was twenty-three 
years before the Foundation 
was organized and eleven 
years before the Rockefeller 
Institute was chartered. 
These institutions did not 
spring full-panoplied out of 
any one man’s head. They 
were the result of an experi- 
ence in “The Difficult Art of 
Giving” almost as long and 
painful as Mr. Rockefeller 
had bestowed upon the prob- 
ably less difficult art of ac- 
cumulating. They were the 
fruit of the marriage of a 
Baptist conscience and a typ- 
ically American business gen- 
ius with the scientific method 
—the former, products 
of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; the latter, more char- 
acteristic of the Twentieth. 

Some of the principal 
traits of the Rockefeller 
organizations, it is true, may be traced back to the 
experience gained in the operation of the fund 
created in 1867 by George Foster Peabody “for the 
promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, 
or industrial education among the young of the more 
destitute portion of the Southern and Southwestern 
States of our Union.” Barnus A. Sears, for a long 
time general agent of the Peabody fund, enunciated 
the axiom, in which the present policies of the 
Rockefellers may be well summed up, that “you 
can’t help a people” — you can merely encourage 
and teach them to help themselves. It was Sears, 
too, who formulated the judicious policy of political 
neutrality — of supplementing, but never for an 
instant attempting to supplant local authorities. 

This lesson was not lost. At home and abroad the 
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They desire dividends payable in the welfare of 
humanity 


Rockefeller enterprises have been remarkable for 
their modesty and diplomacy, enacting everywhere, 
with perfect correctness, the réle of servants of the 
public. Their great campaigns against malaria, 
yellow fever, and hookworm disease have been 
conducted, nominally, at least, by the duly elected 
or appointed health officers of the communities 
served. They have refused to spend a penny to 
influence legislation, even when it carried their own 
policies into effect. This has been as true of their 
educational efforts as of their health work. 

Another distinguishing feature of the Rockefeller 
philanthropies, as of several others, is that they 
have sought to remove causes rather than amelio- 
rate symptoms. A resolution 
of the Foundation, in 1915, 
laid down the principle that 
“‘as between objects which 
are of an immediately re- 
medial or alleviating nature, 
such as asylums for the 
orphan, blind, or crippled, 
and those which go to the 
root of individual or social 
ill-being and misery, the lat- 
ter objects are preferred, not 
because the former are un- 
worthy, but because the lat- 
ter are more far-reaching in 
their effects.” This is a dis- 
tinction which can hardly 
be overemphasized. It marks 
the difference between char- 
ity and social engineering, 
between medizvalism and 
modernism. 

The Rockefeller philan- 
thropies include the Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, 
founded in 1go1; the General 
Education Board, chartered 
in 1903; the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, established by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 1912; the Founda- 
tion, under which are grouped the International 
Health Board, the China Medical Board, a Division 
of Medical Education, and a Division of Studies, 
established in 1913; the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, incorporated in 1918 “for general charita- 
ble and philanthropic purposes”’; and the Interna- 
tional Education Board, created by the younger 
Rockefeller in 1923. To these should be added Chi- 
cago University, to which Mr. Rockefeller, the elder, 
gave $45,000,000, though he no longer contributes 
to its support. The total of these gifts during the 
last ten years has been estimated at half a billion 
dollars; the whole amount is, of course, much greater. 

The Foundation alone, during the first ten years 
of its existence, spent $76,800,000. Of this amount, 
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less than $9,000,000 was devoted to the campaigns 
of the International Health Board against diseases, 
yet the ultimate results of the progress made against 
these afflictions are perhaps as important as any 
political event of the period. The hookworm alone 
was a major factor in health conditions among more 
than half the population of the earth. Who can say 
how greatly it may have affected the literature, the 
philosophy, the political institutions of the nations 
among which it flourished? There can be no doubt 
that the organized efforts of the International 
Health Board are hastening this consummation, 
perhaps by many decades. 


ta it did this by making generally useful 
the discoveries made by such men as Arthur 
Loos, Bailey K. Ashford, and Charles W. Stiles. 


More important than any discovery is the demon- 
stration that mankind, when properly organized, 
can dominate its environment instead of being en- 
slaved by it. The health of the people, as the Inter- 
national Health Board sees it, is the business of 
governments. The Board has taught governments, 
big and little, local and national, the technique of 
keeping their citizens well. 

As time goes on, the Rockefeller philanthropies 
are concentrating more and more upon the advance- 
ment and utilization of scientific knowledge. The 
Institute was necessarily devoted to research from 
the beginning. The Health Board and the China © 
Medical Board are applying the results of research 
and shortening the lag between knowledge and 
practice. The Foundation last year supported eight 
hundred and sixty-four (Continued opp. page 56) 


Saving Democracy by Gifts from the Rich 
By G. Raymond Wakeham 


chastened destructive am- 


EMOCRACY may Dr. Wakeham, whose journalistic experience has ©4 
be defined as that been largely confined to England, is at present pro- bition and kept undue 
form of political fessor of biochemistry in the University of Colorado. wealth out of sight. Castes, 
disorganization which most He has covered a wide field of research in his varied degrees of nobility, and 


promptly proves that all career,and INDEPENDENT readers whohavemadehis other trappings of mon- 
men are not created equal. acquaintance through previous articles will find a archy — although fetters of 


Extremes of wealth and 
poverty, luxury and misery, 
learning and ignorance develop most rapidly when 
there is “equal opportunity.” The successful indi- 
vidual is prone to assume that this is as it should be, 
and is painfully shocked by the suggestion that he 
should divide his superfluity as a matter of duty and 
policy — not of charity —with his unsuccessful 
competitor. He fails to realize that extremes of social 
and individual status invariably induce dangerous 
political stresses. An unstable, top-heavy equilib- 
rium grows higher and higher until — at some jar of 
war, famine, or domestic quarrel — it topples over 
with sad destruction of much that is good and dis- 
appointingly little riddance of the evil. 

Monarchy has without doubt proved the most 
stable form of government known to history because 
of its equalizing effect upon its subjects. Tarquin’s 
method of lopping off the heads of all outstanding 
stalks has hardly been improved upon in principle 
during the last twenty-five centuries. Repression 
of ambitious politicians and confiscation of excessive 
wealth have been very effective means of maintain- 
ing political equilibrium. Comfort and a competency 
for talent and industry every wise monarch has 
gladly conceded, but the too powerful noble and too 
rich merchant prince have always been objects 
of his jealous concern. This worldly-wise policy 


particular interest in his present observations. 


the free spirit of man— 
nevertheless inhibit the 
disruptive efforts of individual idiosyncrasy and 
work for political and social stability. 

In a democracy, the individual assumes as his 
right what the subject of the monarch gratefully 
accepts as a privilege — to be paid for by loyalty, 
service, and life, if need be. The feudal lord or mer- 
chant had to equip and lead his contingent in defense 
of the commonweal and contribute heavily to the 
common cause. The untamed Democrat, on the 
other. hand, not only takes protection for granted, 
but charges his Government double price for the 
supplies of defense and double interest for the 
sinews of war. Furthermore, he pays, only with much 
grumbling, taxes which represent but a small pro- 
portion of what his safety is ‘intrinsically worth 
from a purely businesslike viewpoint, and what it 
actually costs in hard money and red blood. 

The machine of civilizationjis moved by millions 
of plodding workers — producers of real wealth — 
kept in some kind of order by the traditions of so- 
ciety and an occasional local display of force. Here 
and there, the individual of superior ability or energy 
springs upon the shoulders of his fellows where his 
position of vantage gives him a wider view of the 
general scene and better chance to direct intelligently 
the common effort. If he has good sense and does not 
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push his authority too far, his ambitions may be 
tolerated or even encouraged. He may climb higher 
and higher into the superstructure, getting more and 
more strings of influence into his hands, and shout- 
ing louder and louder. In a democracy there is no 
theoretical limit to his rise. He may come to control 
the efforts and spend the earnings of a thousand or a 
million of his fellows. But in a monarchy, if he be- 
comes too clamorous, a single frigid glance from the 
throne sends him back into the relative safety of 
obscurity, where, in all probability, he will do the 
most real good. 


DO not argue that any man is wise enough or 

good enough to be an ideal king. It is a fact 
that the plan, with all its defects and dangers, has 
worked well from the viewpoint of political stability. 
Its only rival is a temperate, self-possessed oligarchy, 
such as the British Government of the last two cen- 
turies or so. There, the ruling classes have fully 
understood the necessity of delimiting as well as of 
guarding the functions of hereditary social ranks. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attack de- 
mocracy. I merely desire to point out that one im- 
portant factor in making democracy stable, and thus 
safe for the world, is the discovery and application 
of some way to prevent the centralization of wealth 
to an extent which threatens and has, in the past, 
invariably frustrated the very objects of democracy. 
The necessity of such measures has long been more or 
less clearly understood. The stability of the Hebrew 
nation was greatly enhanced by a periodical redis- 
tribution of wealth on each fiftieth year, the “Year 
of Jubilee.” The British oligarchy, now gradually 
merging into something like a true democracy, has 
accomplished the same end by the imposition of 
taxes and duties so drastic that many of the largest 
estates have been broken up to meet these requisi- 
tions. The propertied classes have submitted, not 
always with the best grace, to the plunder of their 
holdings because they have more or less vaguely 
understood that the very basis of their social and 
political organization was at stake. 

It seems to be a fundamental law of man, as a 
social organism, that a periodic redistribution of 
wealth must take place from time to time. This can 
be accomplished by war, by revolution, by severe 
taxation, and, theoretically, by the voluntary acts of 
wealth possessors. 

English observers loudly applauded the great 
foundations of Carnegie, Rockefeller, and others — 
some critics even going so far as to say that Amer- 
icans had come to recognize the impracticability of 
keeping together the stupendous fortunes amassed in 
the rapid exploitation of boundless natural wealth 
under democratic conditions. Probably, they gave 
us more credit than we deserve; but it would be a 
great step toward making our institutions perma- 
nent if rich men could realize that their gatherings 


and holdings are only possible because of the disci- 
pline which tradition, religion, and government 
have laid upon society; and that, in spite of these in- 
hibitions, mass mankind has an almost irresistible 
tendency to revert to jungle law whenever extremes 
of wealth and poverty become too violent. 

Capital and all other forms of massed wealth must 
face the certainty of some kind of redistribution be- 
fore long. There are a number of alternatives, all of 
them unpleasant to the wealth possessor, perhaps, 
but unavoidable in the end. By choosing the least 
disagreeable, the wealthy classes would have the ad- 
vantage of the initiative and the chance of keeping a 
considerable portion of their accumulations in their 
personal control. I am not arguing that this would 
be desirable from the general viewpoint, but it 
should commend itself to large owners of property. 
A general understanding among capitalists that a 
certain proportion of all dividends should be devoted 
to works of public interest or utility would go far 
to solve the problem. 

The next alternative would be some kind of legal 
control. I approach this phase of the subject with 
fear and trembling. In an age of irresponsible legis- 
latures and a plethora of foolish laws there is good 
ground for lynching any man who proposes another 
one. Yet it seems that our legislators must be em- 
ployed, and if they could spend their time in advis- 
ing capitalists how to spend their money rather 
than in ways and means of confiscating it through 
taxation for pork-barrel purposes, the total result 
would probably be less harm and perhaps a little 
positive good. We have reached a stage at which it 
is possible to reduce taxes without impoverishing the 
Government. But there is a dangerous section of our 
population, adequately represented in our legisla- 
tures, which regards the reduction of taxes on larger 
incomes as an excuse for treason and revolution. 
These people cannot be repressed by force, but the 
wind might be taken out of their sails by legislation. 


E already tolerate considerable inquisitive- 

ness on the Government’s part with regard 

to our incomes. Why should we object to govern- 
ment advice as to how we spend our surplus capital? 
I shall not discuss the further alternatives of war 
and revolution. To property holders, I commend the 
first as the easiest and most dignified way of meeting 
fate. To our legislators, I suggest that the second 
would offer a task fully commensurate to their 
highest powers and fertile ingenuity. The formula- 
tion of such a law, with all the necessary safeguards, 
conditions, and penalties, should occupy them 
profitably for a long time to come. In the meantime, 
I trust that the self-restraint and noble generosity 
of those wealthy men who have demonstrated their 
fitness to be stewards of the nation’s riches will 
inspire the class as a whole to follow their example 
and make governmental interference unnecessary. 
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Mediaevalism in New York 


The Acquisition of George Grey Barnard’s Cloisters by the 
Metropolitan Art Museum 






of the steel framed skyscraper, a mag- 

nificent and inspiring tribute to 
business. In New York, Fifth Avenue is a 
beautiful and disturbing sight. But in all 
this grandeur and success of modern building, something 
is always lacking: the tradition of inherited beauty of an 
older civilization which has come down in Europe from 
generation to generation. Ours is the future; theirs the 
past. If we would have old monuments we must buy and 
transplant them as best we may. Until 1907 there was 
little or no representation in America of the medieval 
period. Then the late J. Pierpont Morgan lent to the 


A or tie: has developed the architecture 


Metropolitan Art Museum part of the Hoent- 

schel Collection, and other museums began 
to assemble examples of the work of the 
Middle Ages. 

About twenty years ago, George Grey 
Barnard, sculptor, conceived the idea of acquiring a few 
Gothic pieces for the education and pleasure of his pupils. 
This idea grew to the desire of creating a Gothic museum 
representing European sculpture from the Twelfth through 
the Fifteenth Century. It is not always people of means 
who gather around them the most beautiful things. Not 
rich enough to buy from dealers, George Grey Barnard 
gathered his treasures in Europe, finding that in a farm 








(All photos by courtesy of the Metropolitan Art Museum) 
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near a ruined abbey or.church a pigsty 
might yield the slab of a crusader’s tomb, or 
a peasant hut contain a statue of the Virgin 
and Child. 

The cloisters are sheltered by a plain red 
brick building, set in its own grounds, a little 
out of the turmoil of New York City on Fort 
Washington Avenue and 1goth Street. Out- 
side is a great Gothic arch which once formed 
part of a fountain near Avignon, and the un- 
finished cloister from St. Michel de Cuxa. 
The interior suggests a Gothic church. 
Brick walls ranging in color from deep rose 
to silvery gray form a background for pillar 
and portal and statue of stone or painted 
wood. The collection numbers around six to 
seven hundred examples of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and other forms of art mainly French in 
origin and of the Romanesque and Gothic 
periods. 

Perhaps the most important possessions 
are the sculptured capitals and columns from 
the Romanesque cloisters of St. Guilhelm-le- 
Desert and of St. Michel de Cuxa, the latter 
of light rose-colored marble. Twenty white 
marble capitals from Trie and forty-eight 
capitals and columns from the cloister of 
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St. Gaudens represent the archi- 
tectural sculpture of the Gothic 
period. All these show the decora- 
tive beauty of the great cloister 
courts characteristic of the medi- 
zeval monasteries. 

The sepulchral effigy of a 
knight in armor, the monumental 
torso of the crucified Christ, and 
many statues and statuettes of 
the Virgin and Child reflect the 
beauty of Romanesque and 
Gothic art. 

If George Grey Barnard had 
been willing to break up the col- 
lection, he could have sold it for 
a great deal more than he re- 
ceived from the Metropolitan 
Museum, but he was_public- 
spirited enough to prefer to keep 
it intact. The purchase fund of 
$600,000 was provided by John 
-D. Rockefeller, Jr., who bought it 
for the museum. Now it stands, a 
quiet spot of medizvalism near 
the heart of the most modern 
city in the world. 
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King Coal’s Boss 


John L. Lewis—a Labor Leader without the Punch of Imagination 
By Benjamin Stolberg 


to him. He rose, not 





MERICAN labor is 
reafly only one 
generation old— 


the long generation of 
Samuel Gompers. Com- 
pared to the traditional 
and theoretical back- 
ground of labor in West- 





Rumblings of protest in the West Virginia coal 
mines have focused the nation’s attention upon the 
picturesque, hard-hitting president of the United 
Mine Workers — John L. Lewis. Benjamin 
Stolberg has just returned from a tour of the coal 
mines. His article gives an intimate picture of the 

miners’ regard for their boss. 


through brilliance, but 
because he combines with 
his slugging intelligence 
an enormous capacity for 
concentrated work, a 
tough and merciless will 
and a clean life. But he is 








ern Europe, its outlook is 


simple, its vocabulary crude, its tactics in strike’ 


and lockout more like Spartacan outbreaks than 
concerted campaigns. Its strength is potential: it 
lies in its youth and in our increasingly complex 
industrial culture, which is crowding it into ever 
greater responsibility. Today, American labor is 
more boss-ridden than ever before. Its pioneer spirit 
is but a tradition, and the new outlook is techni- 
cally too complex for its grasp. Its leaders find them- 
selves in control of the “organization,” and in their 
hands it becomes a machine. 

By far the most exaggeratedly typical boss of 
labor’s largest and most powerful Tammany Hall 
is President John Llewellyn Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers. Lewis is many things on many 
different occasions, but he is always “regular,” 
with himself as the chief arbiter of regularity. He 
is the grand walking delegate, the glorified organizer, 
the perfect boss in American labor. 

Unlike most leaders in his union, Lewis does not 
come from a long line of coal diggers. He comes 
from a long line of Welsh farmers. When he finished 
school he set out to see the world and make his 
fortune. For about ten years he traveled all over the 
West and Southwest digging gold, copper, and coal. 
Acquaintances always wonder why he never went 
into prospecting. The likely answer is that in spite 
of his good practical mind Lewis completely lacks 
all imagination. He has physical courage, but no 
creative daring. His morale is a matter of magnifi- 
cent browbeating rather than political subtlety. 
He moves slowly, with a wealth of objective detail, 
shrewdly enough, but — above all — callously. The 
labor movement, to him, is not really a movement, 
but an economic grand lodge whose function is to 
sign contracts with the employer about industrial 
technicalities. It is struggling, not for a way of life, 
but to enable its “duly constituted authorities” to 
sign such contracts — the more involved the more 
protective. He hates all nonconformists with bitter 
ruthlessness. The adventurous mind, whether it be 
Harry Sinclair’s or William Z. Foster’s, seems crazy 


bossing and not leading 
because — though his feet are on the solid ground — 
his magnificent head rests on an iron frame only 
six feet above it. 

By 1908, Lewis settled down as a coal digger in 
Panama, Illinois. His particular gifts of leadership 
soon asserted themselves. He captured neither the 
affection nor the imagination, but the control of his 
followers. The little Miners’ Hall changed from a 
listless hang-out for idle coal diggers into a political 
machine against the higher “duly constituted au- 
thorities” of the Illinois Mine Workers and into an 
economic machine against the local coal company. 
Lewis undoubtedly got better “conditions” from 
the employer. He saw to it that the protective fea- 
tures of the contract were really enforced. But he 
also roused the apprehensions of the union bureau- 
cracy. In short, he instinctively began as a “radi- 
cal.” In other walks of life the ambitious youth 
begins by pleasing the leaders, but in labor politics 
he begins by fighting them. 

In 1911, Lewis was a delegate to the national con- 
vention of the miners. There he distinguished him- 
self in defeating President John P. White on one of 
the most controversial issues before it. In the course 
of the next few years President White, and especially 
Samuel Gompers, were impressed by the effective 
fury with which Lewis fought and finally licked 
Duncan McDonald, who for years had been in con- 
trol of the Illinois miners. Gompers made Lewis ° 
an organizer for the American Federation of La- 
bor. Finally, in February, 1917, President White 
appointed him chief statistician of the United 
Mine Workers. Since then his rise has been truly 
phenomenal. 

Once in the saddle, Lewis got himself elected in 
1920 to the presidency of the national union. Unlike 
Gompers, who never sought office, but always 
manceuvred the office into seeking him, Lewis 
knocked his way to the top. He temperamentally 
enjoyed the prize fighter’s victory. Nothing pleases 
him more than the sobriquet “the Jack Dempsey of 
American labor.” In his rise and tenure of office he 
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has made so many mortal enemies that he is forced 
to grip the machine ever more tightly. The last 
vestiges of his early radicalism have disappeared. 
His main function now is to preserve law and order. 

The labor boss has antagonized the rank and file 
among the miners, not so much by his crass high- 
handedness during the conventions, as by his auto- 
cratic methods between them. The men strongly 
resent his method of displacing, under some 
meretricious, constitutional excuse, those of their 
elected officials who refuse to do his bidding, by his 
own “provisional” appointees. The United Mine 
Workers are divided into thirty districts. And, since 
Lewis came into power, there 
always have been three or 
four or even more districts 
in charge of his personal 
“organizers.” 

The four outstanding 
struggles which Lewis has 
partly created have been in 
Kansas, in the coke region 
of Pennsylvania, in Nova 
Scotia, and in West Virginia. 
The struggle in Kansas cen- 
tered around former district 
president, Alexander Howat. 
Howat is incorruptible, sim- 
ple, and extraordinarily ram- 
bunctious. It was he who 
fought Governor Allen’s un- 
constitutional Court of In- 
dustrial Relations to its 
present standstill. But, un- 
fortunately, Howatis neither 
sufficiently wise nor able nor 
informed, and certainly far 
too reckless to be intrusted 
with steady responsibility. ("9 


ae Poehite 
chronic insurgency, his “wild American tor” 


talk,” and his rabid class 

consciousness. And when he found a constitutional 
excuse, he expelled Howat from the union and made 
Kansas a “provisional” district. Lewis fought to 
keep him out of the union purely on grounds of 
personal animosity and against the strong advice 
of the other national officials. For four years now 
Howat has been traveling all over the country, 
mostly at communist expense, rather effectively 
stirring up resentment among the rank and file 
about his personal maltreatment. His communist 
affiliation finally undid him. But the significant 
thing is that unlike Gompers, Lewis did not break 
merely the man’s hold, but the man himself. 

It is true that the Reds have given Lewis con- 
siderable provocation. After the anthracite agree- 
ment in 1923, they circularized the entire hard-coal 
region to the effect that Lewis “sold out” to the 





: 4 JOHN L. LEwis ‘ 
Lewis hates Howat for his He likes to be called ‘the Jack Dempsey of issue for the coke workers 


operators. The accusation was absurd since the 
agreement provided for a ten per cent increase and 
a strict eight-hour day — more than the miners 
expected. The accusation was based on the circum- 
stance that the expiration of this contract would 
not coincide with that of the bituminous agreement, 
thus permitting the “‘scabbing” of one group on the 
other in case of a national strike. Lewis could not 
avoid this. But his autocratic methods antagonize 
his opponents into just such scurrilous attacks 
whenever he has to compromise in the course of his 
administrative duties. 

Lewis’ problem in the coke region of Pennsyl- 
vania is far more compli- 
cated than in Kansas. The 
Fayette County region is 
not part of the local dis- 
trict organization, but is 
under the jurisdiction of a 
Lewis appointee — an “or- 
ganizer.” This organizer’s 
jurisdiction is somewhat 
fictitious, for the region is 
completely unorganized, and, 
unfortunately, nothing lends 
itself to the great game of 
labor politics as much as a 
permanent organization dis- 
trict. During the national 
coal strike of 1922, the union 
organizers appealed to these 
nonunion workers to join in 
the general walkout, promis- 
ing to include them in the 
final settlement. The na- 
tional strike was called be- 
cause the coal operators 
refused to meet the union 
leaders in conference. The 


was not conference, but the 
recognition of their right to 
join the union. The issues were entirely different. But, 
in order to insure their codperation, the union officials 
undoubtedly confused them about the aims of the 
strike. When the operators finally met with Lewis, 
the national strike was automatically called off. 
But the Fayette County miners kept on striking 
because their issue — unionization — remained un- 
recognized. Lewis knew that for the time being the 
coke region could not be organized because it is 
controlled by the United States Steel Company. 
To get them back to work, Lewis was forced to ma- 
neeuvre the closing of the local strike of the anthra- 
cite miners in the neighboring Somerset field, which 
he was more than willing to do because this field 
is under the jurisdiction of one of his opponents, 
President Brophy. Of course both strikes were lost. 
And the men blame it on the politics of Lewis. 
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The district of Nova Scotia is also in a state of 
constant unrest. In July, 1923, the Nova Scotia 
miners joined in a sympathetic and illegal strike 
with the steel workers, both being in the employ of 
the Besco — the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
The sympathetic strike was a spontaneous outburst 
against the violence of the Besco guards; and it was 
abetted by the revolutionary leadership of District 
President McLachlan and Secretary McIntyre who 
had affiliated their district with the Red Trade 
Union International in Moscow. Lewis ordered 
McLachlan and MclIntrye to dissolve their com- 
munist affiliation, which they did. But when he also 
ordered them to call off the sympathetic strike, 
they refused. Thereupon, Lewis suspended the entire 
officialdom in Nova Scotia and appointed “pro- 
visional”’ officers who quickly settled the strike. To- 
day, the Canadian miners are out on strike again, 
this time with Lewis’ approval because he did not 
face and fight out their legitimate grievances in 1923. 

The main reason Lewis has been able to build up 
one of the most powerful personal machines in 
American labor is because he gives the impression 
of being an excellent strike winner. He won the two 
great national strikes of 1919 and 1922. It is true 
that in both instances he made the issues of a nature 
in which the union was almost certain of a technical 
victory; while in fact, the union lost in both strikes 
in real wages and even in some working conditions. 
In 1919, the issue narrowed down to a conference 
with the employers which of course they finally 
had to grant. The union wanted a sixty per cent 
increase in wages commensurate with the rising 
high cost of living and a guaranteed thirty-hour 
week. All it got was a twenty-seven per cent wage 
increase. The issue in 1922 was the continuation of 
the 1919 agreement. 


FTER a five months’ strike, Lewis signed, with 
the operators, the Jacksonville Agreement, a 
purely technical victory. The disorganization of the 
industry makes it impossible for the individual 
operator in the organized fields to run his mine at 
a profit under this agreement, with the result that 
fully sixty per cent of the mines in the unionized 
fields are shut down, while the nonunion operators 
of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee are 
conquering the national coal market. At present no 
more than thirty thousand of the hundred thousand 
miners in Ilinois, which is completely organized, are 
working a mean average of one and one third days a 
week. Still, Lewis claims that he “won” both strikes. 
But just now, Lewis finds it impossible to gain 
even such a Pyrrhic victory in the weakest link of 
the union — in the district of West Virginia. The 
coal operators in the organized fields cannot compete 
with the low wages of the West Virginia coal in- 
dustry and their involuntary lockouts are gradually 
weakening the union. 


It cannot be said that the union ever really lost 
in West Virginia for the simple reason that it never 
really tried to organize there. The reasons for this 
hesitancy were mainly twofold. First, Lewis wanted 
to leave one large nonunion coal field so that it 
might dig coal during a national strike, fearing that 
a complete tie-up would antagonize public opinion 
to such a degree that even such fictitious victories as 
those of 1919 and 1922 could not be won. Secondly, 
as long as the paper district of West Virginia is 
completely dependent for financial and moral sup- 
port upon the Lewis administration, it has to do his 
will in union politics. 


INALLY, however, the West Virginia situation 
became intolerable. The gradual conquest of 
the American market by nonunion coal is threaten- 
ing the very existence of the union. The reign of 
terror instituted by the coal operators is unbelieva- 
ble to those who have never been there. Representa- 
tives of labor, of the metropolitan press, and of the 
liberal church are not allowed to enter the unor- 
ganized camps. The miners literally live in a state 
of indenture. They get paid in company script, they 
have to deal in company stores, they pray in com- 
pany churches. On April 1, Lewis called a strike— 
or rather issued an invitation to all the miners in 
District 17 to join the union. This time, he really 
wants to win, though even now the union organizers 
do not quite dare to enter the Southern counties 
below the valley. 

The union is primarily fighting for recognition, 
secondarily for the Jacksonville Agreement. For a 
time, both sides met secretly in Huntington in 
an effort to see whether the Jacksonville Agreement 
could offer any possible basis for a differential 
settlement. But during the last few weeks all the in- 
dications point to the final victory of the operators. 

The deepest reason for the fiasco in West Virginia 
must be sought in the demoralization of labor 


politics. It is not in the nature of social politics to 


play fast and loose with idealism and then to struggle 
victoriously in the name of that very ideal when it 
is called upon in earnest. The boss must be, or at 
least must seem to be, successful. 

In every camp there are men who say: “The. 
union is going to the dogs. It’s the sinister politics 
that’s killing it.” Lewis’ hope to succeed Mr. Davis 
as Secretary of Labor has somehow disappeared as a 
political possibility. American labor is not pushing 
him. Though his grip is still powerful, it ever more 
resembles a clutch. He undoubtedly can keep power 
for quite a long time, but at an ever greater expense 
of democratic control. And significant social bodies 
instinctively protect themselves against deteriora- 
tion. The spirit of the times is against the boss. 
More than likely it will take a long time to count 

“the Jack Dempsey of American labor.” But 
it is not too early to begin counting slowly now. 
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Must It Be Jazzr 


Nikita Balieff Talks about Himself 
By Charles R. Walker 


lished a magazine article in America. He 

assures me that he has never talked about 
himself and his prerevolutionary life in Moscow to 
any journalist before. Sitting here in his tiny office 
in the Théatre Femina at Paris, he 
admits that I have mesmerized 
him, biographically, for the first ‘. 
time. And despite the flattery, I 
believe him. 

Most people who have heard 
Mr. Balieff tell about the march of 
his wooden soldiers on the stage 
of the Century Roof have sup- 
posed the trick jargon he substi- 
tutes for English to be technique. 
They take it as part of the show 
— like the wooden movements of 


his soldiers — a histrionic trick to \ 


S' far as I know, Mr. Balieff has never pub- 





be dropped when the actor steps 
off stage. They are mistaken: the _ 
jargon is part of Balieff, necessary 
because he has been out of Russia 
but a short time and has been so 
busy rehearsing his revues that he 
hasn’t had time to learn more \ 
English. But it is characteristic of / 
him that he should dramatize this 
personal defect with huge success 

instead of covering it up. All of us laugh at the for- 
eigner’s language because we are thoughtless chil- 
dren, and Balieff knows the naiveté of grown-up 
men and women as well as any man alive. 

There is a difference, however, in seeing Balieff on 
the Century Roof and seeing him in his office on the 
Champs Elysée. His face is just as homely, just as 
Gargantuan, just as much a Russian Punch face 
as ever, and his words are as chopped, as explosive, as 
un-Anglo-Saxon as in New York. But he is no longer 
comical; he is human and likable and charged with 
an enormous affection for life. It is Paris and May; 
and for ten minutes this is the whole matter of our 
conversation. The thing he would love more than 
anything in the world, he tells me, would be to walk 
along the boulevards of Paris, poking into book- 
shops, finding treasures in books under mounds of 
dust, and sitting at the frail tables under trees, tast- 
ing the moment as it is only possible to do in Paris 
— in May. 

But Balieff is more Russian than he is Parisian or 
cosmopolitan. His face has suffering in it and when 





















in repose is a little sad. Like all Russians, he is inter- 
ested in fundamental things; his predilection in 
literature is for the serious; he likes Tolstoy, Dos- 
toievsky, Ibsen, Shaw, Molnar. He wants his authors 
to “look deep.”’ On the whole, he thinks the Amer- 

ican public is sensation-monger- 
/ ing. This preoccupation with 
writers who are more intoxicated 
with theenigmas of human destiny 
than with jazz is what makes him 
perhaps the most satisfying pro- 
ducer of light revues in our time. 
It takes a man who has learned 
profoundly the serious features of 
life to make hearty and boisterous 
fun of them. 

“America always wants some- 
thing new,” he cries, clenching his 
spongy fist, “new, new! They do 
not care about art; they like some- 
thing beeg; they like jazz; they 
like novelty. Moscow Art Theatre 
— they are beeg success, everyone 
go, because it is the fashion — like 
‘ bobbed hair. This year, everything 
is Russian; next year, it will be 
\ Chinese!” 

There is plenty of truth in this 
denunciation of American taste. 
But a special poignancy and even a certain bitter- 
ness are infused into Balieff’s words, I am sure, by 
his own experience. The success of the “‘Chauve- 
Souris’”’ first season — of sixty-five weeks! — was 


\ 











phenomenal. There followed other appearances - 


which won a real but relative victory compared with 
the first conquests. For this waning response, 
Balieff is ready to entirely blame the American love 
of novelty. He remembers, perhaps, his steady 
triumphs, year after year, when he conducted his 
revues in pre-Soviet Moscow. Upon this, some com- 
ment should be made. Performing as he is in a for- 
eign country with a foreign cast, the premium is of 
necessity upon novelty. He reported to me, with 
some feeling, a conversation he had had with Mr. 
Gest. The latter had asked Balieff to come to talk 
over next year’s plans and reminded him that he 
was no longer a novelty; he had better be modest; 
it was only the latest novelty that won the artistic 
approval of America. “I tell Mr. Gest,” he said, 


jerking his body backward, “I get something new, 


some beeg success artisteek, next year, or I die!” 
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I believe it. And I do not think Balieff will die. 

The whole question of how much America ap- 
plauded her Russian artists because they provided 
the nutriment of true art, and how much because they 
titillated the desire of the masses to be in fashion, 
is still open for trial. I believe it may be decided 
this year or next. 

Therearecertain universal qualities which America 
ought to appreciate in Balieff’s revues, perhaps to 
the degree of giving them permanent place in their 
affections, and certain universal qualities in America 
which is Balieff’s job to find and exploit. 

The creator of a revue like the “‘Chauve-Souris” 
must mix into his being segments of musician, 
painter, writer, actor, organizer, and business man. 
For people never have sold ready-made acts to 
Balieff. He finds his own stories, has them restitched, 
and when in a state of saturation with his own per- 
sonality, they are interpreted by his own actors. 

“You know,” he said, “what I like better than 
anything in the world, it is to go into old shops and 
find engravings, some Fifteenth Century book, 
some music score. I find many stories there for my 
‘Chauve-Souris.’ For example, this is how I come 
first upon my wooden soldiers. A long time ago in 
Vienna, through the window of a music shop, I see 
copy of an old piece of music. It was called ‘March 
of the Tin Soldiers.’ I buy it. My musicians play it, 
and when IJ listen, I see what I shall do for my act. 
I pull out this, I leave in the other, I make them 
wooden, not tin —” 


I WILL try to produce, roughly, a passage of 
Anglo-Balieff. “I was not always in the theatre,” 
he began. “I was once cabaret with puppets. 
Twenty years ago. But first I start as member of 
Moscow Art Theatre. 

“‘Not an actor, I was. Mimic. I could not speak 
good.” He smiled his vast, pumpkin smile. What a 
marvelous living cartoon he must have made in 
Stanislavsky’s theatre! 

“TI do not like the way Stanislavsky does. We 
quarrel, I have, I say to myself, theatre of my own. 
But it is only in a cellar. A puppet show. I am the 
author, the actors, the manager. My cellar holds 
only forty people. My first program, it is a carica- 
ture of the Moscow Art Theatre. I know how to do 
that. And all the artists in Moscow, they come and 
they laugh. It is great success. But this is no real 
theatre, it is puppet cabaret, and people they smoke 
and drink and look at my program. Then I buy 
house, break down the partitions; it hold two hun- 
dred people. It becomes success, also. For one 
hundred people, I charge five dollars—ten rubles— 
which is most expensive theatre in Moscow. The 
other hundred I invite; they are all artists, and 
people come to see my show, and come to see my 
artists, also. It is beeg success. 

“Then come the war. All the drink is forbidden 


by government. In my place, everybody drink.” 
Balieff, at this, with infinite sadness recalled to me 
the horrors of prohibition in Russia. “I wonder if 
they come without drink. No. It is tragick. Nobody 
come. What can I do? 

“T take away all the table, all chair; I put in seats. 
It is theatre, little theatre, now for first time. I give 
one act, one sketch, one little play. I make over from 
everybody.” He described his program which was 
dug up and borrowed from everywhere. He played 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,’’and dramatized Push- 
kin’s poems. He made use of Gogol and Jerome K. 
Jerome. The empty cabaret slowly refilled as a 
theatre, and he became a recognized producer in 
Moscow. 


HEN came the revolution. It did not stop him. 

Most of the people liked his plays, though the 
Bolsheviki didn’t. Commissar Lunarcharsky sum- 
moned him. 

“““Mr. Balieff,’ he said to me, ‘you have a good 
theatre. You are good artist, but your plays have 
nothing to do with the proletariat. You must put the 
revolution into your art.’ 

“Mr. Lunarcharsky,’ I said, ‘revolution and the 
government, they are one thing, art is another. 
What has the revolution to do with art?’ They put 
me in jail. And I stay four days. But all the other 
artists in Moscow, they know me for an artist. 
They help me, and I come out at the last. But I 
decide then to leave Russia. 

“T know if I escape right away from Moscow, they 
will catch me. So I go on tour in Russia, and when I 
get near Baku, I put on disguise and escape.” Here- 
upon Balieff rolls up his coat collar, and vigorously, 
with growing eloquence and diminishing English, 
tells of his escape. From Baku he went to Tiflis, from 
Tiflis to Batum, thence to Constantinople, to Paris, 
and to America, and this is how the ‘‘Chauve- 
Souris” of Moscow reached the Century Roof. 


_ summed up the spirit of his art in 
these sentences: “I have no beeg scenery, no 
beeg costume, no beeg plot. I have simple scenery, 
simple idea, old jokes, and lots of play which all 
children like. When the American man go to a show, 
all grown up in his mind, he like to see naked woman, 
or maybe jazz or something beeg like Mr. Gest’s 
miracle show. When he go and forget he is man, but 
a child inside, then he like my ‘Chauve-Souris.’”’ 

This is the fundamental magic at the heart of the 
“‘Chauve-Souris”; it is certainly the secret of the 
personality of Nikita Balieff. 

Will he breathe a new draught of this strong 
magic into the acts he is rehearsing in Paris this 
summer and staging next season in London and 
New York? 

Or must it be more jazz that will storm New 
York? I am betting on Balieff. | 
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Readers and Writers 


F Prof. Ten Eyck Perry’s “The Comic 
I Spirit in Restoration Drama” (Yale 
University Press) can be regarded as 
indicative of the times, then we may wit- 
ness in this country a revival of interest 
in the Restoration dramatists comparable 
to that which has occurred in England. 
Congreve’s “Love for Love” has recently 
closed a successful run on the New York 
stage. “The Way of the World” preceded 
it in public favor, and now comes a sym- 
pathetic study of the comic spirit in Eth- 
erege, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar, by an associate professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, 
in which there is not a trace of the tradi- 
tional Macaulayesque indignation whose 
“onlie begetter” was the redoubtable 
Jeremy Collier. Five years ago, I re- 
member that “The Beggar’s Opera” 
failed dismally to secure support in New 
York in spite of an excellent English 
company which had come over after a 
great success in London. Neither of the 
Congreve plays was so beautifully done, 
but in the interval an audience had been 
prepared for these delightful classics of 
unspoiled English humor. 

At the outset, Professor Perry has some 
sound comment upon the disadvanta- 
geous position in which the Restoration 
comedies found themselves as a result of 
Macaulay’s diatribes in his review of 
Leigh Hunt’s edition of the plays in 1849. 
Echoing Collier’s “Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage,” Macaulay so successfully undid 
the work of rehabilitation which Leigh 
Hunt had undertaken, his distorted views 
so dominated those of Lamb and Hazlitt 
that, in the words of Professor Perry, 
“the finest examples of English comedy 
are only just now recovering from the 
effects of their disapproval and once more 
receiving unprejudiced attention. It is 
high time. In an age which prides itself 
on having done away with moral barriers, 
an honest examination of the work of the 
Restoration dramatists need not bring a 
blush to the cheek of modesty. It should 
be considered not as moral or unmoral, — 
a problem which never disturbed the 
authors, — but from the point of view of 
the Comic Spirit from which they them- 
selves chiefly regard it.” 


ROFESSOR PERRY does not allow 

himself to be misled by the orthodox 
approach to his subject. He does not adopt 
Charles Lamb’s device of protending that 
the scenes of these plays are laid in a 
region outside of time and space where 
the code of society is unknown. He actu- 
ally does what Macaulay could not do, 


By Ernest Boyd 


that is, discuss the plays without reference 
to the moral conventions and precepts of 
his own time. Macaulay, you will remem- 
ber, sets out with a great gesture of liber- 
alism. He reminds us that Leigh Hunt is 
sponsoring plays which, “in the opinion of 
many very respectable people, ought not 
to be reprinted,” but declares that he 
himself cannot assume that position. 
“We cannot wish that any work or class 
of work which has exercised a great 
influence on the human mind, and which 
illustrates the character of an important 
epoch in letters, politics, and morals 
should disappear from the world.” Then, 
having thus established his own broad- 
mindedness and magnanimity, Macaulay 
proceeds to examine the life and work of 
Wycherley and Congreve exclusively from 
the moral standpoint of the Early 
Victorian Era. 
™ HE critical error involved in con- 
demning the work of the Restora- 
tion dramatists as immoral consists in 
attacking their subject matter which they 
were bound to draw from contemporary 
manners. The scene of Mr. Horner’s china 
is suitable material for literature if it be 
true to life, but its final value depends 
upon whether it is properly used for comic 
purposes. By seeing wherein the Restora- 
tion authors diverge from the happy 
equilibrium of pleasure and pain, where 
they fall into vehement satire or maudlin 
sentiment, their real importance can best 
be gauged. Nor can they with impunity 
be criticized too harshly, for this much 
may definitely be stated in regard to 
them: Whatever else they may or may 
not do, the playwrights of the Restoration 
furnish us with the best examples in Eng- 
lish drama of that finely tempered and 
infinitely precious thing which we call 
the Comic Spirit.” 

Here, you must agree, is a temper more 
urbane and civilized, more intelligent and 
critical, in a word, than that of Jeremy 
Collier and his successors, Macaulay and 
Thackeray. Out of that temper has come 
a book which the general reader as well 
as the student will enjoy for its lucid ex- 
position, its sympathetic understanding, 
and its thoroughly sound, critical temper. 

With the exception of John Palmer’s 
“The Comedy of Manners,” which ap- 
peared before the war and was not, I 
think, published in America, Professor 
Perry’s volume is the best guide to Res- 
toration comedy for the nonspecialist 
who wishes to be freed from the cant in 
which the subject issocommonly involved. 
Professor Perry differs from some of the 
recent English commentators in his final 


but repeated suggestion that Moliére is, 
when all is said and done, the author in 
whom one can best observe what Congreve 
and Wycherley never fully achieved. 
“The Country Wife” and “The Way of 
the World” are the finest productions of 
the period, he holds, but because neither 
Wycherley nor Congreve related their 
characters to life and saw them only in 
relation to a special section of society, 
they must rank after Moliére. 


OST interesting is the contrast be- 
tween his treatment of Wycherley 
and Macaulay’s. Here we have nothing 
about that indecency which protected 
Wycherley ‘“‘as a skunk is protected 
against the hunters,” as Macaulay so 
tastefully expressed it. Instead, Professor 
Perry makes an illuminating comparison 
between “The Country Wife” and 
“L’école des femmes” and between “Le 
misanthrope” and “The Plain Dealer,” 
in the course of which he establishes his 
point that Wycherley was too violent and 
serious a satirist to succeed in maintaining 
the detachment and balance of the Comic 
Spirit which raise Moliére to the level of 
great literature. He ranks Congreve 
above Wycherley, but does not do so on 
the irrelevant grounds of his being more 
respectable or less shocking to the taste 
of today. Professor Perry shows himself 
at all times a disinterested critic of litera- 
ture completely free from moralizing 
fears and inhibitions of so many aca- 
demic critics. 


IS sense of values is well illustrated 

by the fact that, while he will not 

admit any English peer of Moliére, he is 
fully aware of the vital importance of the 
Restoration comedy. Vanbrugh and Far- 
quhar represent the gradual decay of the 
comedy of manners through the invasion 
of sentimentality and the consequent 
flight. of the Comic Spirit. “Comedy is 
broken down into its natural components 
(the raw material of life), and the process 
of building it up must begin anew. Every 
playgoer and student of the drama knows 
what a dreadful blight fell upon the Eng- 
lish theatre after Goldsmith and Sheridan 
during the interregnum of sentimentalism 
and moralizing before the advent of Ibsen 
and the modern drama.” “The Comedy 
of Manners is, prior to the modern Comedy 
of Ideas, the last and most brilliant 
effort of the laughing muse to resist the 
intrusions of the more serious concerns of 
existence,” as Professor Perry says, and 


that is why the Restoration dramatists 
mean more to us today than any English 
dramatist of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Truth about the Mormons 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. By M. R. Werner. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5.00. 


R. WERNER has written much 
M more than a life of Brigham 

Young. As he says in his preface: 
“It is impossible to write the life 
of Brigham Young without also 
writing the history of Mormon- 
ism, and it is impossible to write 
the history of Mormonism with- 
out writing the life of Joseph 
Smith, Jr., its author and pro- 
prietor. This book attempts to 
carry out the three tasks together, 
but I do not claim that I have 
written a complete history of 
Mormonism up to the present 
day. It has been my aim to write 
that history as it was affected 
by the personality of Brigham 
Young, and as it affected his 
personality.” 

Hence, he gives us a volume 
of 478 pages. Gamaliel Bradford 
could portray the somewhat 
damaged soul of Brigham Young or the 
shopworn soul of Joseph Smith, Jr., or 
the two together within the limits of a 
magazine article and convey perhaps as 
clear an impression of their personalities 
as Mr. Werner has done in his thick vol- 
ume. Where Mr. Werner succeeds is in the 
historical, rather than the biographical, 
portions of his work. It is hardly profit- 
able to quote at such great length from the 
sermons and discourses of Brigham Young 
as Mr. Werner does, even when the lan- 
guage of that prophet suggests the viva- 
cious vernacular of the corner saloon. 
Courageous and slashing work with the 
blue pencil would definitely improve the 
book as a whole, but the more radical 
pruning should be done in the latter half. 


IS treatment of the Smith revela- 
tions and discoveries, the founding 

of the Mormon cult, the vicissitudes and 
persecution of the Latter-day Saints, of 
their varied treks and flights, the murder 
of Joseph Smith, and the ultimate 
odyssey of the Mormons to Utah under 
the leadership of Brigham Young, is a 
definite accomplishment in American 


’ historical writing. Not only is the record 


authoritative, adequate, and thoroughly 
buttressed by scholarship and research, 
but it is presented with a lively, if not 
always refined, good humor. Mr. Werner 
writes of Joseph Smith’s miraculous 
revelations with a cheek fairly bulging 
with tongue. With rare discretion he 
does not attempt to explain Prophet 
Smith’s phenomena by employing the 


A Review by D. R. 


code of the new psychology. He is con- 
tent to record them with a pungent com- 
ment which betrays his amusement. 
Throughout, he is aloof and rather 
superior, but eminently fair. The genuine 
virtues and achievements of the Mormons 
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“THe BisHop’s FAMILY AT 2 A.M.” 


A Contemporary Conception of Polygamy 
From “* Uncle Sam's Abscess"? by W. Jarman 


excite his admiration, and the miserable 


persecutions which they underwent, his 
sympathy. The bitter hostility which 
Mormonism evoked in Gentile America 
he attributes to several reasons: first, 
what one might call the un-Americanism 
of the Mormon theocracy — its contempt 
for or sullen compliance before the 
Temporal Power of the Federal Govern- 
ment; secondly, the outrage of polygamy 
which he intimates was partly based on 
the envy felt by male monogamists to- 
ward the sanctified sinners of Salt Lake 
who could eat their cake and keep it; 
thirdly, a kind of covetousness; the 
Mormons had made good their steward- 
ship of a rich land where outsiders were 
not wanted and where they labored under 
a despotic and capricious rule. - 


ATURALLY, he has much to say of 
polygamy. Founded on the revela- 

tion vouchsafed to Joseph Smith, Jr., 
who felt apparently the need for more 
than one helpmate, it developed into a 
system hallowed by patriarchal precedent 
and supported by ritual and religion. 
Undoubtedly, it was a grave error on the 
part of the Mormon Church as far as the 
opinion of the world was concerned. But 
Mr. Werner leaves us a little uncom- 
fortable as he rehearses the methods and 
manners of the American Nineteenth 
Century Puritans who attacked the insti- 
tution and its adherents. God was shame- 
lessly appropriated by both sides and 
much evil was done in His name. Al- 
though the Mormon policy was at first 


secretive and Jesuitical, it became under 
Brigham Young amazingly consistent — 
all the circumstances being considered. 

Brigham Young was, obviously, of 
course, in his dynamic power, his energy, 
his strength of personality, an unusual 

and perhaps a great man. In 

addition, he had a large, practi- 

‘ cal common sense, and a strong 
grasp of working principles. We 
have never produced a better 
example of the more or less 
benevolent autocrat. His accom- 
plishment was great, helped, of 
course, by an obedient popula- 
tion — which, however, he kept 
in obedience — and by the nat- 
ural wealth which their industry 
knew how to exploit. 

Perhaps the author’s descrip- 
tion of Brigham Young in his 
latter days and his estimate of 
the Mormon leader’s achieve- 
ment best illustrate the genuine 
respect Mr. Werner felt for 
that extraordinary man: 

Those visitors who called on Brigham 
Young and wrote their impressions of him 
always liked him. He was affable and 
courteous to strangers, and he did not 
object to their curiosity concerning him, so 
long as it did not enter too personally into 
his relations with his wives. He was about 
five feet ten inches in height, broad and 
thickset, giving the impression of stolidity 
and vigor. His head was large and 
covered with soft auburn hair, which 
reached to the ear lobes in a half curl. 
His eyes were a cold gray, and they 
gazed at a stranger with a calm, but 
reserved, almost suspicious expression. . . . 
In his pictures there is no trace of the 
kindliness which it is said he exhibited in 
the privacy of his family and in his rela- 
tions with his associates. 

A man who met Brigham Young on the 
street or in his office was not likely to 
notice anything remarkable in the ap- 
pearance of one who was acclaimed as an 
inspired genius by his friends. ,. . In the 
pulpit he was apt to show to the greatest 
advantage. He was no orator, and he was 
not eloquent; his grammar was sometimes 
irregular, and his pronunciation was often 
faulty; but there was no public character 
in the country at the time who used such 
vigorous and honest language to express 
his blunt, sincere ideas. He refused to be- 
lieve that a spade by any other name 
would be nearly so effective. As a states- 
man Brigham Young is one of the few 
Americans deserving of the adjective 
great. In a situation of precariousness and 
importance he showed himself a man of 
resourcefulness and sturdiness, and his 
personality contributed as much as that 
of any one man to the development of the 
western half of the United States. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Life and Career of Dr. William 
Palmer of Rugeley. By Dr. George 
Fletcher. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
12/6. 


R. GEORGE FLETCHER is a 
specialist in the career of the 
poisoner who was hanged in 1856. For 
years he has collected data and records 
and anything, big or little, bearing on 
the life of that dreadful man. The result 
is an incoherent book full of repetitions 
and rather labored reasoning. In spite of 
this slaying of the slain, a clear picture is 
presented of that smiling villain, William 
Palmer. Although convicted of only one 
murder — that of John Cook — Palmer 
presumably poisoned five adults—his 
mother-in-law, a friend named Bladen, 
his own wife, his brother; another friend, 
John Cook—and a flock of children. That 
he could have done so reflects severely on 
the medical standards of his time and 
place and reveals an astonishing inepti- 
tude on the part of the insurance com- 
panies which had insured his victims in 
his favor. It is fair to say that once 
brought to trial, British justice was 
meted out to him with commendable 
celerity. No alienists or lachrymose law- 
yers wept over his inhibitions or his 
atrophied endocrine glands. 
The book is an unpleasant one in many 
ways; it will appeal principally to students 
of abnormal psychology. 


** * * * 


Georgian Stories 1925. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


COLLECTION of stories by fifteen 

representative English authors, 
some of them, like Aldous Huxley and 
Michael Arlen, well known to Ameri- 
cans, other less well known, and a few 
unknown except to a few specialists in 
English magazine reading. Not all the 
stories are first-rate, but enough of them 
are interesting and well written to make 
the volume worth while. 


**e* * & & 


Maritime Connecticut During the Ameri- 
can. Revolution. By Louis F. Middle- 
brook. Salem, Mass.: The Essex 
Institute. 2 vols., $10.00. 


NOTHER splendid contribution to 
American Marine History. Mr. 
Middlebrook has gathered together a 
mass of material bearing on various 
phases of the Revolutionary maritime 
history of Connecticut. This material is of 
uneven interest for all except the most 
specialized students of the period, but it 
is a mine of information for them. Laymen 
may dip into it with pleasant results. 


Omitting the long lists of members of 
crews or prisoners taken, there is much 
satisfaction in the diaries, letters, and 
reports of the contemporary actors in the 
Revolutionary drama. Theillustrations are 
numerous and effective, done in the excel- 
lent traditions of the Essex Institute. 


** * * * 


The Tide. By Mildred Cram. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HIS book should have been reviewed 

long ago. However, it is so good a 
novel that it will not fade away quickly 
from the public’s knowledge and apprecia- 
tion. There is genuineness and a psycho- 
logical integrity in this story of a wordly 
woman married to a man she does not 
love, her elopement, her lover’s death, her 
return. Moreover, the novel has something 
spontaneous in its telling; it is not a 
laborious work of art like Mrs. Wharton’s 
latest, but a vivid chapter from the cur- 
rent life of today. 


* ee ke *& 


The Return of the Kings. By X. T. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


N_ exalted ex-German “Political 
Agent” gets back into harness and 
travels around Europe interviewing royal- 
ties as to how best to combine against the 
menace of Bolshevism in the interests of 
the monarchical principle. He states that 
the modern German secret service, in 
allying itself with Bolshevism to terrify 
Europe into reaction, is playing with fire. 
The book is unconvincing throughout. 
The opinions put into the mouths of the 
exalted and high born are interesting if 
true. There is no particular reason to 
believe that they are true. 


** ke * * 


Helen. Edward Lucas White. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


ERHAPS Helen of Troy was merely 

a myth or a symbol as some his- 
torians will tell you. Edward Lucas White 
has read and thought over the many 
legends which have sprung up about her 
and constructed from them such a Helen 
as one would wish her to be, with a back- 
ground true to Greek lore. Next to Helen 
is Aithre, wife of King A®geus of Athens, 
who became Helen’s bondslave, hand- 
maid, and foster mother. These legendary 
personages, as well as the others in the 
book, are all fully characterized, some- 
times with whimsical touches. Aithre con- 
nived with Paris for him to carry off 
Helen and all her magnificent dowry, 
knowing that this would be Helen’s wish. 
When Helen asked her how she knew, she 


replied, “My father was a king, my hus- 
band was a king, my son was a king; I 
have been a queen much of my life. I 
know the hearts of queens.” 

In bringing out this book, Mr. White 
has proved himself, once more, both a 
scholar and a very pleasing writer. 


* eke 


The Furnace. By Dan Poling. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
ALCOLM FRANK, an immi- 
grant’s son, worked as a laborer in 

a steel mill until the Great War gave him 

a chance to prove his genius for leader- 

ship. When, as Colonel Frank, he re- 

turned from France, he became assistant 
superintendent of the mill where he had 
formerly worked. He soon found himself 
in the midst of a bitter industrial conflict 
which threatened to destroy the ideals of 

democracy for which he had fought. A 

gripping, dramatic story of the steel in- 

dustry. The emphasis is on labor troubles 
rather than love; however, the book is not 
without a thread of romance. The male 
characters are well-drawn, but the beau- 
tiful heroine is too stereotyped to be 
convincing. 

se ee * 

Pickaninny. By Estelle Margaret Swear- 
ingen, with an Introduction by Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell. New York: Duf- 
field & Co. $1.25. 


DELIGHTFUL story of a little 

darky who ran away from an or- 
phans’ home because he was ill-treated by 
the other children, all of whom were 
white. It is a story that will teach children 
to be tolerant of other children less fortu- 
nate than themselves. 


**e e£ *& & 


Voices of the Stones. By A. E. New York: 
The Macmillan. Co. $1.25. 
TRANGE verse by the author of 
“The Candle of Vision” and “The 
Interpreters.” In the present volume, A. 
E. continues in the tradition of mysticism 
which has given him his sure place in Irish 
literature. A collection of charming verse. 


* kk ke * 


Peasant Pioneers. By Kenneth D. Miller. 
New York: Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, $.60. 

HIS study book will prove valuable 
to all who are interested in immigra- 
tion problems. The author devoted thir- 
teen years to service among the Slavs here 
and abroad, and writes convincingly on 
the question of the Americanization of 
Slavic immigrants. 
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The New Exploration 


Here and There with Chanticleer 


RCTIC exploration is a very differ- 
A ent thing now, dear Readers, from 
what it used to be when I was a 
boy and seriously considering whether to 
be or not to be an Arctic explorer. I de- 
cided not to be one because I liked warm 
weather and girl friends and collecting 
mushrooms, and always felt that blubber 
was an overrated form of food. But in 
those old days the kind of cuckoo who 
wanted to find the Pole got together with 
a lot of other cuckoos and they outfitted a 
ship with pemmican and a compass and 
— if they were really luxurious — a sup- 
ply of gumdrops and a talking machine 
with records of their wives or sweethearts 
singing “Sweet Rosie O’Grady,” and 
then they left more or less furtively for 
the North and promptly got themselves 
shipwrecked in an inaccessible place. 


* kee kK * 


There they spent a year or two or 
three, sitting in an igloo, which they 
cheerily christened “Camp Starvation,” 
or “Camp Despair” — all those strong, 


‘ silent men with long beards. And when 


they had worn out their talking machine 
records and eaten all their gumdrops and 
pemmican, and all the boiled musk-ox 
robes and their fur boots, and there was 
no more blubber or dog meat left, they 
were forced to eat a few of their com- 
panions. In the meantime, two or three 
relief expeditions had been sent out and 
had contrived to get shipwrecked in 
other inaccessible regions and were busy 
eating up ¢heir gumdrops and boots and 
companions. 
**e eK * 


At the end of several years somebody 
was usually rescued and lived to lecture 
about his experiences and write a book 
called “The Arctic Quest” or something 
similar, in which he described the horrors 
of his sufferings and inevitably explained 
that there was a strange lure in the Arc- 
tic, a mysterious charm, a something that 
got under your skin — along, one sup- 
poses, with the musk-ox robes, gumdrops, 
and comrades. Most of the surviving 
cuckoos went back North and spent a 
few more years in another and worse 
shipwrecked camp where the chief in- 


dustries were writing diaries and spear-— 


ing fish. 
* * * * * 

Along with all the other men of my 
generation who had ample leisure, pointed 
heads, and strong ideas of right and 
wrong, I took sides in the Peary-Cook 
controversy. I supported Peary passion- 
ately because I did not like Cook’s face 


when crowned with rose wreaths by the 
savants of Copenhagen, but I learned in 
time to buttress my argument with a good 
deal of technical language about false 
horizons, sextants, dog teams, Eskimos, 
walruses, igloos, and the like. When Cook 
was shown up as having worked out his 
log with the help of a retired sea captain 
in a hotel at Bronxville, New York, I 
rejoiced gloatingly like the strong man 
who has won a race after betting on him- 
self. And when Peary was officially recog- 
nized as having reached the Pole, I gave 
three rousing cheers and immediately 
began to hatch out a stubborn doubt that 
he had never reached the Pole at all. 


* * * KK 


Then, long years after Cook had been 
thoroughly exposed and exploded, and 
had given up exploring and gone in for 
that sport which we describe cheerily as 
“the oil game,” I bought, at a consider- 
able reduction, his book— “How I 
Reached the Pole” —or words to that 
effect, and read it through. It seemed to 
me an unanswerable vindication of his 
claims, and I was about to order a rose 
wreath from our local florist and send it 
to Dr. Cook as a small tribute from one 
misunderstood man to another, when I 
read in the paper that the Oil Game 
had died on him and that he was on his 
way to jail. Far be it from me to con- 
cur in the vulgar opinion of the mob or 
to believe that because a man is sent to 
jail he is necessarily a villain. A lot of 
most villainous people never go to a jail — 
except to sing to the prisoners or dine with 
the warden. A great many of my friends 
have never even spent a night in a jail. But 
still, and nevertheless, my enthusiasm for Dr. 
Cook simmered down to a mere temperate 
warmth. I fear he never reached the Pole, 
although he may have thought he did. 


ese ee * 


For one thing, it seemed to me that 
Peary established a bad precedent in leav- 
ing all those flags at the Pole. There were, 
you will recall, the Stars and Stripes, the 
banner of the Greek letter fraternity, 
D. K. E., the flag of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and, I think, 
the private signal of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. That made it extremely 
difficult for the next explorer who would 
have to arrive at the Pole fairly groaning 
beneath his load of bunting. Suppose you 
were a member of an old Southern family 
and had set out to rediscover the North 
Pole. You would have to take with you, 
let us say, the American Flag, the Con- 


federate Flag, the flag of the University 
of Virginia or Georgia, your Fraternity 
flag, the emblem of the Baptist Sunday 
School of Asheville, North Carolina, of the 
Rotary Club of Augusta, Georgia, of the 
Odd Fellows, and perhaps the complete 
equipment of a Knight of the Ku-Klux 
Klan. That would be the absolute mini- 
mum. Of course, you might go further 
and carry an engraved copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, a captured German 
helmet, and a “ Keep Off the Grass” sign 
from the lawn of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 


* ee K * 


What I started out to say, however, 
was that everything is different today. 
Our latest hero, Commander MacMillan, 
starts for the Arctic with all the shy re- 
serve and shrinking modesty of Mary and 
Doug sailing to visit the King of England 
at Buckingham Palace. He has several 
kinds of radios, a lot of ’planes and pilots, 
two ships two, and a corps of very able 
press agents. I don’t know how you feel 
about it, but I am a little fed up with 
Commander MacMillan and with Mr. 
Scopes, or Professor Scopes, of Dayton, 
Tennessee. Of the two I am more fed up 
with Commander MacMillan who fails to 
impress me as being the unwilling victim 
of circumstances or the curiosity of those 
dreadful reporters. Why can’t he go off on 
his exploring without all this to-do and 
Sunday supplement photographs, and 
interviews and farewell celebrations? Has 
everything that used to be an adventure 
got to be turned into a scenario? Are the 
movies really corrupting American life? 


* * * *K * 


Poor old Scopes with his eminent coun- 
sel arguing before bleachers in the base- 
ball park at Dayton, Tennessee, seems to 
me like the late Mr. Floyd Collins of 
Kentucky, the innocent victim of the 
Printing Press and his own temerity. The 
silly season and Mr. Bryan are always 
with us; Mr. Scopes is hardly to be blamed 
for his dazzling publicity. He, like Mr. 
Jenkins of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, has 
had immortality thrust upon him. But I 
deplore the Hollywood atmosphere of 
modern exhibitions and explorers and 
sigh for the old days of gumdrops and 
shipwreck, and I wish that Commander 
MacMillan and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Wiscasset, Maine, and the 
National Geographic Society would adopt 
a less flamboyant method the next time 
he sets forth to discover the Pole. 
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What the World Is Doing 


cracked on June 29, and when it 
had finished, a large portion of the 
business district of Santa Barbara, Cali- 

. fornia, lay in ruins. Hasty 

Quakes! estimates have placed the 
damage at between $20,000,000 and 
$25,000,000, only $2,000,000 of which 
was covered by earthquake insurance. 
The Santa Barbara Clearing House has 
issued a call to the nation’s bankers for-a 
loan of $20,000,000 to finance reconstruc- 
tion work. The death toll was compara- 
tively small considering the extent of 
damage done. So far, but ten deaths have 
been officially recorded. The fact that the 
first shock occurred at 6.44 A.M. and the 
second one, which brought down build- 
ings, did not come until fifteen minutes 
later was in large measure responsible for 
the few deaths reported. Telephone and 
telegraph communication was cut off 
temporarily. Shocks continued through- 
out the day and were repeated on June 
30, but little damage was reported by 
these later tremors. 

An immediate determination to rebuild 
the devastated portions of the city was 
evidenced in the call for funds. Work on 
the smaller buildings destroyed was be- 
gun immediately, but some little time 
will be required to clear 
away wreckage before the 
business section can be restored. Most of 
Santa Barbara’s hotels suffered severely. 

For several days previous to the Cali- 
fornia disaster, which some survivors 
declare was of greater intensity than the 
San Francisco ’quake of 1906, tremors 

shook Montana, parts of 
mene Idaho, Wyoming, ahd Wash- 
ington. Damage to property was placed 
at $500,000. Service on several railroads 
was interrupted by landslides, which, at 
one point, locked a train between them. 
Central Montana received the severest 
shocks. No relation is found by scientists 
between the Montana and California 
temblors. Seismologists differ on the 
cause for the Santa Barbara disasters, 
but the most accepted theory is that 
readjustment along one of the faults in 
the ocean lying off the coast of Santa 
Barbara was responsible. 

President and Mrs. Coo.ipGE made a 
hurried trip to Plymouth, Vermont, on 
June 28. Col. Joun Cooxipce, father of 
the President, was said to be in a serious 
condition after a severe 
heart attack. Mr. Coo.ipGE 
first dispatched his personal 
physician, Dr. James F. Covupat, but 
later decided that his father’s condition 
‘was sufficiently alarming to require his 


de earth rolled and rumbled and 


Reconstruction 


Colonel 
Coolidge 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


personal attendance. By Tuesday, the 
Colonel was pronounced out of danger 
and Mr. Coo.ipceE returned to White 
Court, Swampscott, Massachusetts, where 
he is spending the summer. 

In his first press conference at Swamp- 
scott, the President replied sharply to the 
suggestion of Sir JostaH Stamp, made 
before the International Chamber of 

: Commerce congress at Brus- 

— President .-J5 that the United States, 
peaks Out 2 a ae 

together with other nations, 


should curtail production and lower tariff 


lesramieas 
H. R. H. Kinc GeorcE oF ENGLAND 
As he appeared at the Horse Guards’ Parade 


on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday 


in order to enable Germany to meet rep- 
arations requirements. Such a course, 
stated the President, would virtually 
make this country pay the reparations 
itself. He made clear that the United 
States would bear its share in the restora- 
tion of economic stability in European 
countries, but would not modify existing 
tariff laws or reduce production. Ameri- 
can trade has increased fully fifty per cent 
over the years which preceded the war, 
according to the President, while impor- 
tations are about equal to normal times. 
Vice President Dawes, after a confer- 
ence with Owen D. Younc, Dawes Plan 
expert, decided to ignore the attack of Sir 
Jostan Stamp, both of them feeling 
that the sentiment was personal and 
could in no way be taken as a reflection 
of the opinion of European statesmen 
generally. Other observers feel that Sir 
JosiaH was expressing the view which 
more than one British and Continental 





statesman holds privately but has thought 
best to keep carefully to himself. 
President Coo1tpcE feels confident 
that from latest figures he can effect 
a $400,000,000 tax reduction in the 
next Congress. Treasury officials have 
as indicated that the surplus 
Administra- for the fiscal year which 
tion Policies 
ended June 30 would reach 
$250,000,000 instead of the original esti- 
mate of $200,000,000. Mr. Coo.ipncE is 
eager to scale down the surtax to twenty- 
five per cent and possibly decrease the 
present normal tax of two per cent. All 
indications point to the President’s as- 
suming an aggressive policy when Congress 
meets in December. He expects, himself, 
to outline the salient features of the tax 
bill which will be presented, assuming full 
responsibility for its features. He believes 
that if a tax measure satisfactory to the 
people is passed, it will force out much of 
the radicalism apparent in the ranks of 
the Republicans and strengthen the 
party in Congress. Along this latter line, 
the President has been sounded out by 
party leaders upon the subject of influenc- 
ing Wisconsin and North Dakota, where 
Senate vacancies occur by reason of the 
death of Senators La Fo..etre and 
Lapp, to return to the ranks of the regu- 
lars. Mr. Coo.ipcE seems doubtful of the 
wisdom of extending his influence to the 
West, but takes a different tack with re- 
gard to Senator Wittiam M. ButTLer 
(Republican) of Massachusetts, appointed 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Lopce. His term will expire in 
1926 when the keenest opposition is ex- 
pected from former Senator Davin I. 
Watsu (Democrat) whom FRreperick F. 
Gi.LeTT defeated for reélection by only 
25,000 votes when President CooLipcE 
had a majority of about 400,000. Unfortu- 
nately, Senator BuTLeR is not regarded 
in too favorable a light by the powerful 
LopcE organization which still remembers 
the manner in which the BuTLER ma- 
chine ignored Senator LopcE at Cleveland 
in the 1924 convention by leaving his 
name from committee assignments. 
Governors from fifteen States gathered 
at Poland Springs, Maine, on June 29 for 
the seventeenth annual conference of 
governors. The first day was devoted to 
a discussion of the budget. 
Brigadier General Lorp, 
director of the National 
Budget Bureau, described what had been 
done toward economizing at Washington 
since the budget was adopted, and the 
vigorous retrenchment which had been 
practiced in saving the people’s money. 
Gov. Atrrep E. Smitu of New York 
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July 1 marked the installation of a night air mail route between Chicago and New York. Photo 
shows the loading of one of the 'planes 


objected to the Federal Government’s tak- 
ing all the credit for spending less of the 
people’s money. He claimed that much of 
the economy which the President is 
claiming for the Administration is due to 
changing conditions from war to peace, 
“No war ever cost so much,” he said, 
“and made possible such decreases in 
changing from a war-time to a peace 
basis.” 

Threats of a nation-wide strike of coal 
miners were sounded in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on June 30, by Joun L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers, if the 

, Jacksonville Agreement is 

King Coal ot strictly adhered to by 
large railroad systems. At present, states 
Mr. Lewis, some of the large railroad sys- 
tems and bituminous coal companies are 
engaged in a conspiracy to destroy the 
United Mine Workers of America. They 
have withdrawn from the union market 
and, at increased expense, have begun 
buying bituminous coal in nonunion terri- 
tory. His threat of a strike if the condition 
continued drew shouts of approval from 
the representatives of the 158,000 anthra- 
cite miners who have met at Scranton to 
formulate their demands upon the opera- 

tors to take the place of the old agreement 
which expires August 31. The miners will 
resist any attempt at wage reduction in 
the coming negotiations, declared Mr. 
Lewis, and will stand for full recognition 
of the union with the “check-off” of 
union dues. Elsewhere in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT, BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
discusses at length the activity of this 
vivid personality who heads the miners. 

July 1 marked the inauguration of an 
overnight air mail service between New 
York and Chicago. Mail for the new 


service will leave the general post office in 
. _ New York at eight o’clock 
Night Air every night to be delivered 
Mail ‘ : 
in Chicago early next morn- 
ing. The same system will obtain on the 
eastern flight. At present, but one ’plane 
will be used each way each night, but 
twenty-four additional machines are held 
in reserve. Each machine is the same de 
Haviland type employed in transcon- 
tinental service. Between Hadley Field, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, the Eastern 


(Keystone) 

Preparing for the great evolution trial in Dayton, Tennessee. Seated, second from the right, 

John T. Scopes, high-school instructor under indictment for violating Tennessee law, confers 
with his lawyers 


terminus of the air'mail, and Chicago, a 
distance of 774 miles, 150 beacons have 
been placed to guide the flyers on their 
way. The postage rate for the night air 
mail has been fixed at ten cents for each 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

Under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, a dry “citizenship 
conference” is to be held at Round Lake, 
New York, on July 3, 4, and 5. Rear 
Admiral Freperick C. BiLLarD, com- 
mandantof the Coast Guard, will tell what 
his organization has done toward sup- 
pressing Runt Row. All phases of the 
prohibition problem will be discussed by 
competent speakers, according to State 
Superintendent Artuur J. Davis. “The 
Round Lake conference,” said Mr. Davis, 
“should lift prohibition from the realm 
of partisan politics and personal prejudice 
into an atmosphere of real research.” 
Speakers will attempt to prove, among 
other things, that stories of drinking by 
high-school and college students have no 
basis in fact. 

The population of Greece seems to 
have been little affected by the “revolu- 
tion” engineered by General Panca.os 
on June 25 which overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Premier MicHata- 
KOPOULOS and set up one 
headed by himself in its 
stead. The revolution, in fact, was more 
in the nature of a simple coup d’état. 
General Pancatos served notice on the 
Government to resign, threatening vio- 
lence if his demands were not complied 
with. A few biank cartridges were fired, 
and M. MicuaraxkopouLos, together 
with his ministers, seems to have con- 
sidered discretion the better part of valor. 
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SENATOR GEORGE W. Norris 


With the death of Senator La Follette, leader- 
ship of the radical Republicans has been 
assumed by the Nebraska Senator 


Wholesale resignations were tendered to 
Provisional President Pau Counpourio- 
Tis. Former Premier PaPANASTASIOU was 
called upon to form a new ministry, but 
his disagreement with General Panca.os 
forced the latter to take up the task 
personally. There was no bloodshed and 
no violence during the brief crisis. General 
PanGaLos stated in his manifesto that 
he was carrying out the wishes of the 
people in purifying the Government of 
Greece, but the people themselves, far 
from expressing their grateful thanks, 
seem to have looked indifferently upon 
his expression of idealism. The coup d’état 
has attracted little interest in diplomatic 
circles. 

It seems to be generally recognized 
that British industry is facing a crisis at 
the present time whose seriousness may 
be recognized in the near future when 

Fate Ramsay MacDonatp 
British Labor foemer Labor Prime Minis- 
ter, introduces a motion of censure 
against the Conservative Government in 
the House of Commons. His charge will 
be one of bad faith, stating that the 
ministry of Mr. Batpwin, far from rem- 
edying the labor situation, has steadily 
allowed it to become worse. Miners and 
operators are meeting this week in an 
effort to reach some agreement on wages. 
British coal mining is in an extremely dif- 
ficult situation due to increased produc- 
tion costs. It costs ninety-seven per cent 
more at present to produce a ton of coal 
than before the war. There are said to be 
five hundred closed coal pits in England. 
France and Germany, where the cost per 
ton runs some six shillings under that in 
England, are stealing England’s coal 
trade on the Continent because of under- 
bidding. Total coal exports this year are 


1,500,000 tons below those of the same 
period last year. British miners work but 
seven hours a day, as compared with 
eight, nine, and ten on the Continent, and 
this fact is also said to play its part in the 
difficulty. A rail struggle looms on the 
horizon as well. Traffic has fallen off on 
the roads and executives are anxious to 
decrease wages, whereas employees are 
asking for more money. The entire state 
of British industry is serious. Unemploy- 
ment is on the increase, and it is entirely 
possible that Prime Minister BaLtpwin 
may be faced with a crisis when Mr. 
MacDona_p introduces his motion of 
censure. 

Josepu CaiLiavux, Finance Minister of 
France, pushed through his bill on June 
27 to provide 6,000,000,000 francs to meet 
Treasury obligations during the next few 
months and to consolidate 
the floating debt by creating 
a new gold basis loan. CarL- 
Laux worked indefatigably to force his 
bill through the Chamber, and when it 
had finally passed there, he began the 
fight all over again in the Senate. The 
upper house finally approved his meas- 
ure, 273 to 11. Now Cattiaux is faced 
with the necessity of getting approval of 
the Finance Commission and the Cham- 
ber for his 1926 budget. Taxation must 
be increased by 4,000,000,000 francs, he 
feels, and the French people have never 
leaned too favorably toward taxation. It 
is too much to expect that his budget will 
be approved without a fight. The success 
of the French money bill, however, has 
eased the situation of the franc. It had 
fallen off slightly, but recovered with the 


French 
Finance 
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bill passed. CarLLaux’s new consolidation 
loan will fix the franc upon a gold basis, 
possibly at 43 or 5. This is taken as an 
indication that the government expects 
to hold the franc from further decline at 
the figure finally agreed upon for the 
conversion loan. 

Asp-EL-Krio and his Riffian tribesmen, 
after launching an offensive against the 
120-mile front of the French in Morocco, 
have temporarily retired without piercing 

.¢ the French lines. French re- 
ee ports suggest that the na- 
tive chieftain has “shot his bolt,” but 
a correspondent of the New York Times 
views the matter differently. “He is not 
seeking to win the war in the orthodox 
military manner by trying to administer 
crushing defeats on his enemy,” he says. 
“His whole strategy is to carry on a 
combined war of attrition and propa- 
ganda — sapping away French strength 
along his front by harrassing tactics while 
stirring up tribes behind the lines to 
revolt and join him.” At least one im- 
portant tribe—the Branes—has de- 
serted to the Riffian forces. Members of 
the French Parliamentary Commission 
which was sent to view the Moroccan 
situation are said to feel that an immedi- 
ate strong offensive is a necessity. 

Germany has decided to carry on 
negotiations for a security compact along 
the lines suggested in the French note. 
This does not mean that the Reich ac- 
cepts France’s provisions, 
but simply that she will 
negotiate. The German re- 
ply to the French note is expected in the 
near future, when conversations will begin. 


Germany 
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The Iron Duke and Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet-soldier, have been reconciled. Mussolini's new 
laws, now before the Senate, make him even more surely the dictator as well as Premier of Italy 
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fellowships. In two hundred and eighty- 
one of these the beneficiaries crossed 
national boundaries to work in foreign 
countries. The International Education 
Board is now providing and studying 
means for exchanging scientific informa- 
tion among the nations, and for building 
up scientific schools and groups in coun- 
tries which have lagged behind. Last 
year, the Board maintained a hundred 
traveling fellowships, enabling promising 
students in twenty-four countries to 
study in the universities or with the 
scientists. As an illustration, $40,000 was 
given to provide additional laboratory 
space and equipment for Dr. Niels Bohr, 
the Danish physicist, thus making it 
possible for him to accept more students. 
Many of these will later return to their 
own countries, to become, in their turns, 
centers of enlightenment. 

The General Education Board gave 
many millions to the endowment of 
institutions of higher learning. It is now 
turning to new fields. The Health Board’s 
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Translated by 
J. HOLROYD REECE 





In this remarkable book Count 
Keyserling has let his profound and 
imaginative mind play upon his ex- 
periences of world travel. 


“The publication of this diary is a 
spiritual event of national importance.’ 
— Glenn Frank, Century Magazine. 


2 volumes; $10.00 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
143rd Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of two dollars and 
wenty-Eve cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
Wednesday, July 15, 1925, to stockholders = record at 
the close of business on Saturday, June 20, 1925 
H. BLAIR SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





undertakings are essentially demonstra- 
tions. When it has shown how disease can 
be controlled it is ready to withdraw as an 
active agency. The whole wealth of the 
Rockefellers is slight compared with the 
ocean of humanity’s need. Or, as Dr. John 
D. Ferrell has put it: “‘ The resources of the 
largest private endowments are insuffi- 
cient in amount, as compared with the 
aggregate cost of the community’s physi- 
cal and social betterment. The highest 
service that private endowments can 
render is, therefore, to furnish, by dis- 
covery, initiation, and experiment, a 





demonstration the effect of which may be 
to determine, to a very large extent, the 
direction in which the infinitely greater 
resources of the community may be in- 
telligently applied.” 

And here, perhaps, is a preliminary 
answer to those who at first looked upon 
the greater foundations with misgivings. 
Their work is not in response to a popular 
demand; if it had been it would have been 
superfluous. But it cannot be permanently 
effective in any field unless it creates a 
popular demand, and so, in that field, 
renders itself unnecessary. 
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cA best seller on the non-fiction list 


\SIR WILLIAM 


By Harvey CusHING 


Two Volumes. 
With two photogravure frontispieces, thirty- 
three halftone plates, and six collotypes. 


New York Herald-Tribune: “If wishing could do it, I would wish The 
Life of William Osler into the hands of every man, woman and child who 
reads the six best-selling novels. It is an immense and wonderful book.” 


New York Sun: “There are many biographies that merit the designation 


The Independent: “Dr. Harvey Cushing has written a monumental 


The World: “The lay reader can finish these volumes with a feeling that 
they are not a page too long, and that his interest has never flagged.” 

New York Times: “All physicians, medical students, and those who in- 
tend to study medicine should read it. 
should be delighted with its charm and simplicity.” 

Life Magazine: “It is very remarkable reading—no part of it is dull. Dr. 
Cushing really has brought Osler to life for us, and so doing has let loose 
a great stimulant in the world and really done a service to mankind.” 

Boston Transcript: “The whole work must be read for anything like 


“Cushing’s Life of Sir William Osler will 


rank high among American biographies in general and not merely among 


Atlantic Monthly: “Dr. Cushing has done his work exceedingly well in 


a way to appeal to a lay as well as to a medical public. 
numerous, well chosen, and revealing.” 


At booksellers or from the publisher 
Oxrorp Untversiry Press cAmerican Branch 
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Co., Inc., 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A COLLEGE MAN 


An ambitious level-headed young man, 
married or single, graduate of Harvard, Yale 
or some equally well-known college, wanted 
at Boston for interesting advertising and pub- 
licity work. Permanent position and good 
chance for one of character and ability. 


Address P.C. The Independent, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
















































It takes all kinds of papers 
to make a Press 


HE Anglo-Saxon tradition of a free press has happily fostered great 
variety in our periodicals. There is no one standard American 
journal. In our own field, we recognize three types —all of which 


1. The Organ. A partisan paper. It is frankly 
committed to a program on a platform. 
Therefore, it cannot be open-minded. It 
neither shocks nor surprises its readers. You 
usually can predict what it is going to say, 
even before you open it. 


2. The Toy. The property of a single person. 
Its views can never be predicted, for it rests 
upon no broad foundation. It stands or falls 
on the fancies and fallibility of one man. 
Often brilliant and stimulating, but also 
likely to be erratic and irresponsible. 


3. The Vebicle. A common carrier of opinion 
and fact. It has no views of its own, or if it 
has, suppresses or qualifies them. A useful 
sort of periodical, often provoking thought, 
but never a leader of thought. 


we respect — but none of which we wish to be. 





HEN you open THE INDEPENDENT, it is with a sense of expectancy. 


They are: 
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None of these terms fits THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT is the organ of no party, 
group, creed, or class. It is owned by its two 
Editors, and subject to no outside control. 
It is independent in fact as well as in name. 


It never represents merely the views of one 
individual. Not only its two Editor-owners, 
but also several of their associates share in 
the decisions on important points of policy. 


It regards its columns as an open forum, and 
often prints articles on both sides of a ques- 
tion. But, having a view of their own, the 
Editors want to state it and believe that 
their readers want to read it, whether or not 
they agree with it. 





You cannot predict what it is going to say. We believe that at 
least 100,000 Americans want this kind of independent weekly enough to 


pay $5.00 a year for it. 
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